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ARTICLES 


The Current Soviet Agricultural Reform 


The Theoretical Foundation of the Transition 
to Communism and the Nationalization of the Kolkhozes 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


(he most important point mooted by the Soviet leaders at home in recent 
months has been the decision to reorganize agriculture and to transfer, or more 
precisely, sell the machinery which had previously been concentrated in the 
macnine tractor stations (MTS) to the kolkhozes. This decision was given 
off: ial blessing at the end of February 1958 when Khrushchev, at a session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, delivered a report containing his now 
we!!-known theses “On the Further Development of the Kolkhoz System and the 
Re rganization of the MTS.” 


‘his measure is of considerable significance for a number of reasons. First, 
in direct opposition to one of Stalin’s most important directives, advanced 

s last work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, in which the late dic- 

categorically rejected the suggestion that agricultural machinery be placed 
e direct disposal of the kolkhozes or sold to them; second, it is a direct con- 
ction of the post-Stalin policy of the Party leaders, particularly of Khrush- 
, who began his career as Party first secretary with a series of measures, such 
lecree of September 8, 1953, designed to strengthen the MTS’ role in agricul- 
; and third, it was as drastic an amendment to Communist principles as Lenin’s 
ion in the early 1920’s to allow private initiative, Stalin’s introduction of 
ctivization, or Malenkov’s embarking upon a “new course.” The matter in 
ion is the revision of the basic Marxist principle that in a cooperative economy 
inery must be concentrated in the hands of the state, a view propounded by 





Engels.' Stalin stated quite bluntly that to transfer agricultural machinery to the 
kolkhozes would inevitably lead to the rebirth of capitalism, a veritable ac: of 
treason.? 

Hence, Khrushchev’s move borders on blatant revisionism; yet at the s 
time, it is hardly likely that the Party first secretary would suddenly alter Com 
nist ideology. Indeed, as will be shown later, the measure can be interprete 
orthodox Marxism par excellence. But in order to understand the problem f 
a thorough analysis, going back to the very sources of Marxism, must be m 


The Road to Communism 


The Soviet Communist Party was founded in 1898 under the name Rus. 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party; it did not adopt the name Communist P 
until March 1918, a few months after the Bolsheviks had come to power. ’ 
renaming was symbolic, as Lenin, the Party’s firstleader, stated, in a speech ai t 
Seventh Party Congress on March 8, 1918: 

When undertaking socialist transformations we must clearly keep in minc 
aim to which these transformations are ultimately directed, that is, the aim of crea 

a Communist society, not restricted to the expropriation of factories, plants, | 

and producer goods, not restricted by rigid accounting and supervision of pro 

tion and distribution, but going on to the realization of the principle: “From 

according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” That is why the n 

Communist Party is the only scientifically correct one.* 

Lenin’s remark that the Soviet Communist Party would not restrict itse! 
the expropriation of factories and so on, but would strive to build a Commu 
society is in itself a résumé of one of Marx’ most important theses: that the tran 
tion from capitalism to Communism would not be immediate, but would ‘ 
pass through so-called socialism. 

In the modern Soviet interpretation, which on the whole follows Marx » 
Engels, these two phases—socialism and complete Communism—both envi 
the abolition of private ownership of the means of production, that is, they ; 
both based on public ownership and, consequently, on a planned economy. 
main difference between them is the system of distribution: under socialism | 
principle of “from each according to his ability, to each according to his lal 
predominates, under Communism the principle of “from each according to 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

Marx propounded the thesis of a two-stage development in 1875 in his A 
des Gothaer Programms. This permitted the Soviet Party leaders to concentra! 
first on the “building of socialism’’—that is, the industrialization of the coun 
without, however, abandoning their avowed aim of building Communism, 
without the need to carry out overly dangerous experiments. 


1 F, Engels, quoted in V.N. Koshkin, Borba Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza za pot 
organizuyushchei roli MTS v razvitii kolkhoznogo proizvodstva: 1946—1955 gody (The Struggle of the Co 
nist Party of the Soviet Union to Step up the MTS’ Role as Organizer in the Development of k« 
Production: 1946-55), Moscow, 1956, p. 6. 

2 J. Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1952, p. 100. 

3'V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, XX VII, 103. 
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Nevertheless, as already indicated, the Bolsheviks under Lenin stressed from 
very beginning their intention of creating a Communist society. Stalin in- 
: ted this thesis from Lenin, Khrushchev from Stalin, and it is constantly being 
ied into the foreground. At the same time a certain regularity in the develop- 
t of the thesis is readily discernible. Prior to 1936, the question of building 
ymunism was of secondary importance since the current task was at that time 
building of socialism, involving the development of a nationalized industry 
the collectivization of agriculture. However, in a speech on November 25, 
» Stalin stated: 


Our Soviet society has already succeeded in basically achieving socialism, has 
reated a socialist structure, that is, has achieved that which Marxists call the first or 
»west stage of Communism. . . 

But Soviet society has still not succeeded in achieving the highest phase of 
‘ommunism, where the formula “From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
ording to his needs” will be the predominant principle, although it has set itself 
he aim of achieving in the future the highest phase of Communism.* 


‘rom this moment Soviet theoreticians began to assert that the USSR had 
‘cred a new phase in its development, the phase of the completion of the forma- 
of a socialist regime and the gradual transition to a Communist society.® In 
ch 1939, a re-examination of the Party statutes at the Eighteenth Party Con- 
s led to the inclusion of the formula “The Party . . . is ensuring the successful 
ding of a Communist society,” replacing the corresponding phrase in the 1934 
riy statutes, which ran: “The Party is ensuring . . . the successful building of a 
ilist society.””® 

The next turning point came after Stalin’s remark in September 1946 to the 
ign political correspondent of the British newspaper The Sunday Times to the 
t that Communism in one country, particularly in the Soviet Union, was quite 
ible. In accordance with this, there was a further revision of the Party statutes, 
vhich Khrushchev, a Central Committee secretary at the time, presumably 
a hand. The new version, ratified at the Nineteenth Party Congress, while 
n was still alive, gave a more definite form to the thesis of the transition to 
imunism: “Now, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union’s main task 
prises the building of a Communist society by a gradual transition from so- 
sm to Communism.”? In his report at the Nineteenth Party Congress on 
ndments to the Party statutes Khrushchev stated: 


The whole activity of the Communist Party is subordinated to the great aim of 
uilding Communism in our country by the creation of the preliminary conditions 


J]. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1953, p. 

Istoriya VK P (b) : Kratky kurs (A Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party), 
rw, 1950, p. 331. 

K PSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
littee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1954, Part III, pp. 232 and 381. 

Tekst izmenennogo Ustava partii (Text of the Amended Party Statutes), Moscow, 1952, p. 3. 





essential for a fundamental transition from a socialist economy to another, hi; her 
economy, a Communist economy. The building of a Communist society has bec: me 
the practical task of the peoples of the Soviet Union.*® 


In October 1955, the old formula “The USSR is in the stage of completing the 
building of socialism” was discarded, and the Party leaders reported that he: ce- 
forth one must talk only of a gradual transition to Communism.® This is lin xed 
directly with Khrushchev’s statement in the report of the Party Central Comm ‘tee 
to the Twentieth Party Congress: “The Soviet land is now forging rapidly or- 
ward. Speaking metaphorically we have risen to such summits, to such a he zht 
that we can already see before us broad vistas leading to our ultimate ¢ al, 
Communist society.”?° 

The Soviet Union is a state which is run in accordance with the demands fa 
particular doctrine, the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, particularly as far as the 
basis of the Soviet economic system—the abolition of private ownership of ‘he 
means of production—is concerned. As stated in the Communist Manifesto: “ he 
theory of the Communists may be summed up in a single sentence: Abolition of 
private property.” !! 

The same can also be said of such features of the Soviet regime as the one-P: rty 
system, the organization of the Communist Party on the principle of “democr:tic 
centralism,” the organization of a nationalized industry, the concentration of 
agricultural machinery in the hands of the state under a cooperative system of lind 
usage, and so on. All these features of the present Soviet system were envisaed 
in one form or another by Marx, Engels, and Lenin before the Communists seized 
power in Russia, and were consciously created while the program for building a 
socialist or Communist society was being carried out. 


All this leads to the conclusion that the constant repetition of the thesis of the 
transition to Communism and, in particular, the rephrasing of the corresponding 
dogmas are indicative of the Party leaders’ intention of carrying out the program 
of building Communism in the comparatively near future. There is essentially 
nothing surprising in the fact that the Communist Party is endeavoring to achicve 
its goal, but can the intention of building Communism be termed practical: 


Communism in the eyes of many people appears to be a sort of heaven 
earth. However, careful examination of the Communist society of the future 
imagined by present-day Communists, indicates quite clearly that the plan for ‘he 
transition from socialism to Communism does not imply any intention to set 
an earthly paradise. The shortest and perhaps most authoritative post-St:'i 
definitions of socialism and Communism were given in an article entitled “C: 
munism” in The Large Soviet Encyclopedia. Its author, T. A. Stepanyan, a specia is 
on questions of Marxism-Leninism, particularly stressed the fact that So 
ideologists do not distinguish in principle between socialism and Communi 


8 Pravda, October 13, 1952. 

® Kommunist, No. 14 (1955), pp. 127—28. 

10 N.S. Khrushchov, Report of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., London, 1956, p. 94. 
11 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1951, vol. I, p. 45. 
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sul 


be: 


sta 


ad 


antiating his statement by a reference to Lenin: “The scientific difference 
een socialism and Communism is merely that the first word signifies the first 
of the new society evolving from capitalism, the second word a higher, more 
anced stage... .”22 


‘he article then goes on to list actual differences between the two. 


In the process of building socialism two forms of public property arise—state, 
itional property and group, kolkhoz property. . . 

The existence of two forms of property under socialism engenders a particular 
ind of commodity production with its “money economy” and law of va/we whose sphere 
f action is restricted under socialism and contained in a definite framework. 

As distinguished from socialism, under Communism there will be oneall-embracing 
roduction sector, commodity circulation with its “money economy” will disappear, 
ad the law of value, which is linked with this, will lose its validity.“ 


slsewhere the article stated that 


under socialism society still does not have at its disposal an abundance of produce 
ad goods, whereas under Communism. .. society will have such an amount of 
naterial wealth as will enable distribution to be effected not according to labor but 
ccording to needs." 


‘\lowever, the distribution of goods “according to needs” depends according 
Soviet ideologists not only on an abundance of produce but also on ownership. 


Under Communism, when all branches of production will be based on unified, 
ational ownership. .., a single form of distribution according to needs will be 
ealized, as opposed to the two basic, characteristically socialist forms of distribution 
ccording to work (wages in state enterprises and workday units on kolkhozes).” 
lence, according to present-day Soviet sources the basic difference between 
ilism and Communism is that under socialism there are two forms of owner- 
' of producer goods—state and cooperative kolkhoz—while under Communism 


re would be only state ownership. It follows from this that the transition from 


lism to Communism means in practice above all the preservation of the exist- 
Soviet system but with the difference that cooperative property must become 
property. In other words, the kolkhozes must be nationalized and converted 


: sovkhozes. 


Chis is exactly how Stalin understood the transition to Communism when he 


‘te in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR: 


In order to pave the way for a real, not a declaratory transition to Communism, 
t least three main preliminary conditions have to be satisfied. 


1. It is necessary, in the first place, to ensure. .. a continuous expansion of all 
cial production, with a relatively higher rate of the means of production. . . 
2. It is necessary, in the second place, ...to raise collective-farm property to 
he level of public property, . .. and. . . to replace commodity circulation. . . 
*V. 1. Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., 1950, X XTX, 387. 
Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1953, 
178. 
Ibid., XXII, 177. 
lbid., XXII, 178. 





3. It is necessary, in the third place, to ensure such a cultural advancemen: 
society as will secure for all members of society the all-round development of t! 
physical and mental abilities. . . 


Naturally, to say that the program for the transition to Communism can 
reduced to a program for the nationalization of the kolkhozes somewhat simpli 
the actual state of affairs. It does, however, convey the essence of the process, s: 
future Communism is either the inevitable result of the concentration oi} 
property in the hands of the state or a mere expression of hopes. 


In fact, the moment all the means of production and, in consequence, all | 
duce become the property of the state.there will be no need for commodity circ 
tion, that is, distribution of produce on the basis of sale and purchase, involy 
estimation of value, market laws, and so on, since in fact all that wo 
happen is that goods would be transferred without a change of owner from 
establishment to another according to the needs of the establishment concern 
not in accordance with its means. Soviet industry has been functioning for ' 
past forty years on this system, and state factories still do not buy the machin 
they require but are allocated it “according to their needs.” There are no grou: 
for believing that this system cannot function in principle in the future. 


Slightly more complicated is the question of what sort of picture Soviet ideo! 
gists and politicians have of the distribution of consumer goods according 
needs, since there are no immediate directives on this theme. However, some id 
of the way such a system could function can be obtained. First, it may be assume! 
a priori that the thesis of an “abundance” of goods lies in the realm of propagand 
not policy. For one thing, people’s needs are constantly increasing, and thus t! 
term “abundance” will always be relative. Furthermore, it may also be assume! 
a priori that the concept “according to one’s needs” does not mean that each pers: 
must have the right to everything he wants. According to Soviet theory a planne«! 
economy is the basis not only of socialism but also of Communism, under whi: 
needs must be satisfied according to a plan. Stalin stated unequivocally in Econo, 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR that the transition to distribution according 
needs would take place “by the setting up of a single national economic body . 
with the right at first to keep account of all consumer product in the country, a: 
eventually also to distribute it . . .”!7 Elsewhere in the work he wrote that und: 
Communism “computation of the requirements of society will acquire paramout 
importance for the planning bodies.”’!* 


In other words, we must assume that the principle of “each according to ! 
, penacp 8 

needs” means in practice “to each according to his allocation” : under Communi 

a person will not buy the goods he needs, but will receive according to a plan. 


Finally, transition to Communism does not mean equality of consumpti: 
Stepanyan made this quite clear: 


16 J. Stalin, op. cit., pp. 74—6. 
17 Tbid., p. 20. 
18 Tbid., p. 27. 





By equality, Marxism understands the destruction of classes, the release of all 
workers from exploitation, the equal obligation of all persons to work according 
to their ability. But while under the conditions of socialism persons working ac- 
cording to ability receive according to their labor, under the conditions of Commu- 
nism people will receive for their labor according to their needs. At the same time 
under both socialism and Communism people’s tastes and needs cannot be the same 
and equal in quality or in quantity.'® 
This remark is virtually a quotation from Stalin’s speech at the Seventeenth 
ty Congress in 1934, and thus represents a dogma which has stood the test of 
ve and has not been amended since Stalin’s death. It shows that the transition 
Communism is envisaged not as the establishment of complete equality, but as 

creation of a system of differentiated allocations, which, in one case, can 
lude a personal airplane, a country villa, and an unlimited quantity of consumer 
ods, and in another be limited to the bare essentials of life. 

Bearing in mind that such a system could be set up, the question of the prac- 
ility of the plan for creating a society in which goods are distributed according 
needs can be examined. The main objection to this is the assumption that the 
appearance of money will entail the loss of the incentive to work. However, 
s essentially theoretical objection can be refuted. First, at the beginning of the 
‘0’s and even in the 1930’s the idea was constantly being expressed that the 
)lition of private ownership of producer goods and, in particular, the collectivi- 
ion of the land would lead to stagnation. Such fears were not without some 
tification, but it would be completely incorrect to assert that there is complete 


‘:gnation in the USSR. Second, an examination of the characteristic features of 


mmunism would indicate that there will still be an incentive to work. Commu- 
t ideologists avoid giving too many details on what they imagine Communist 
‘iety will be like. However, it would seem that under Communism each person, 


nether he works or not, must be given a minimum allocation, while any increase 


\l be dependent on the type of work done by the individual concerned. 


This conclusion follows from a remark in the Textbook of Political Economy, 
blished in 1954 after Stalin’s death. The chapter “The Gradual Transition from 
cialism to Communism” contains a section entitled ““The Transition to the 
mmmunist Principle: “From Each According to his Ability, to Each According 
his Needs’,”’ which states that 


for the first time in the history of mankind a lofty task has been set: the all- 
round satisfaction of man’s need of foodstuffs in accordance with the demands of 
science. ...A decisive increase’ in the output of [goods] leads to the level of the 
wages of workers and employees and the income of the kolkhozniks ensuring an 
ever more complete satisfaction of the growing material and cultural needs of the 
workers. As progress is made towards an absolute abundance of goods the prereq- 
uisites for the transition from distribution according to labor to distribution accord- 
ing to needs will be created.?° 


19 BSE, op. cit., XXII, 178. 


20 Politicheskaya ekonomiya : Uchebnik AN SSSR (Political Economy: Textbook of the Academy of 
ences of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 569. 
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In other words, the transition to Communism is considered possible when | 
Soviet government is in a position to supply the population with goods in acco: 
ance “with scientifically calculated norms.” 

The view that the Communist leaders have thought of the idea of establishi 


ie 


a basic allocation for all, independent of work, and that a desire for improveme 1 


may be an incentive to work is borne out by a remark of one of Valentin Ove«' 
kin’s characters. Ovechkin’s tales, many of which have expressed thoughts wh: 
later turned out to be completely in line with Party policy, are a kind of liter: 


illustration of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy over the period 1953-55, and i 


would probably not be overly risky to assume that the views expressed by h 
reflect to some extent ideas of the top Party members. Thus, the “ideal” Pa 


worker Viktor Martynov, the “positive” hero of a number of tales on agricultu = 


stated: 
It is an enormously important and devilishly difficult task to direct into p 
duction those persons who will be released from the reduced administrative ap: 
ratuses and all unnecessary institutions which have been abolished. There will 


many such persons, among them those who had had high positions in the pa t. 


I would create a sort of reserve, as in the army, and would let them languish th: 


on a minimum ration until they themselves asked to go to the kolkhozes a: 


sovkhozes.”! 


In sum, the principle of “to each according to his needs” would seem to 
possible, providing there was a sufficiently firm political power and the sa: 


economic basis as under the present system of “to each according to his labor.’ 
The desire for a larger “allocation” may be a no less greater incentive to work 


than the present desire for higher wages, while there would be fewer possibiliti: 
of being independent. It must not be forgotten that under Communism money 
not exist and people will be unable to put anything aside for emergencies. There 
fore, if a man loses his employment he loses everything except a guarante: 
scientific quota of foodstuffs. Under such conditions it is highly likely that peop! 
will work since work will indeed have become for them the “first requirement of 
a healthy organism.” 


The Need for a Transition to Communism 


The picture we have painted of Communism is no less real than the picture 


Soviet socialism would have appeared at the end of the 1920’s. Of course, there | 
always the possibility of a mistake when describing any particular feature of Com 
munism. But a mistake is much less likely when trying to establish precisely wh. 


the transition to Communism means, because ever since Marx Communists ha 


believed that it implies the concentration of all property in the hands of the state 


or under the present Soviet conditions the conversion of the kolkhozes into sta ¢ 


property and distribution “according to needs.” 
However, the question of why, from the Soviet leaders’ standpoint, there 


any need to insist on a transition to Communism remains open. Even assumi' ¢ 


21 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 123. 
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t! 


creation of a Communist society to be possible, there is no doubt that such a 
‘ve would lead to serious upheavals. In any case, Stalin, who evinced a marked 
idency to radical decisions, evidently based himself on this assumption, for 
time and again stressed that movement towards Communism must take place 


e adually. 


Since the Soviets came to power the Communist Party leaders have on numer- 
; occasions given up trying to meet certain demands of the “‘classics” if they 


) ve proved unprofitable or simply unnecessary from the standpoint of the dic- 


« orship of the proletariat. For example, in the Economic Problems of Socialism in the 


SR, Stalin wrote that there could be no question of the future demise of large 
ies,2* although Engels had developed this theme in some detail in his An#i- 
ibring, which in other instances Stalin had used as his authority. 


In the present case the thesis of the transition to Communism has since been 
»jected to revision. According to Marxism-Leninism both kolkhoz and state pro- 
rty are socialist property and, it would seem, might take an interminable length of 


ine to become Communist property, if the ideological position of Communism 


re not to be weakened. How, then, can various events of the period 1945-57, 
iich clearly indicate that the Communist leaders are intending to accelerate the 
velopment of the USSR towards Communism, be explained? In order to answer 


bis question we must again return to the sources of Marxism. 


As is known, Marx gave much attention to the analysis of the capitalist econo- 
, but in his main work he considered his greatest achievement to be not his 


heories on the class struggle or economic determinism, but his theories on the 
uilding of a classless society, that is, Communism. This can be seen from a letter 


wrote to I. Weydemeyer.?* In other words, Marx considered an analysis of 


-1pitalism largely as just a basis for this theory on the building of Communism and 


erefore it is not fortuitous that Marx called his main work Capita/, not, say, 
ipitalism. According to Marx, the main cause of what Communists call “the 
ploitation of man by man” is commodity production, that is, the output of 


»00ds for sale, the opportunities for buying and selling, thereby involving the 
amassing of capital. In the eyes of Marxists private ownership of producer goods 


the result of commodity production and the means for increasing capital, that 


is, the means for the exploitation of man by man. 


In accordance with this and on the basis of the concept that such “exploita- 
m,” that is, the existence of private employers, is the absolute evil, Marx and 
»gels, continuing work begun by their predecessors, advanced not only a pro- 
am for abolishing private ownership of the means of production, but also the 
mand for the abolition of commodity circulation (the manufacture of goods for 
le), which was to be replaced by barter. This means that produce would be 
stributed according to need, regardless of whether the value of the goods received 
responded to that of the goods delivered. 


22 J. Stalin, op. cit., p. 30. 
23 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, op. cit., vol. Il, p. 410. 





The idea that one day it will no longer be possible to convert labor into capit 
or into a social force which can be monopolized is found as early as the Commun 
Manifesto and recurs in all the teachings of Marx and Engels. However, the : 
absolute conviction of the applicability of rigid historical laws appears to have be 
limited to their early years. Towards the end of their lives they began to see mo ¢ 
and more clearly that history in fact does not develop in such a straight line 
they had believed at first. 

In 1875, Marx worked out in his Kritik des Gothaer Programms his theory of t 
two stages in the development of Communism and admitted that it was bo 
possible and essential to sepatate the realization of the program for abolishi: 
private property from that for abolishing money and replacing commodity circu 
tion by the simple distribution of produce by barter. Marx fully realized and i 
deed stressed that under socialism commodity circulation is a relict of capitalis: 


What we have to deal with here is a. . . society. . . just as it emerges from capital 
society; which is thus in every respect, economically, morally, and intellectual 
still stamped with the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb it emerg:.. 
Accordingly, the individual producer receives ... a certificate from society that 
has furnished such and such an amount of labor (after deducting his labor for t 
common funds), and with this certificate he draws from the social stock of mea 
of consumption as much as the same amount of labor costs. . . 

Here obviously the same principle prevails as that which regulates the exchan 
of commodities, as far as this is exchange of equal values. . . 


Hence, equal right here is still in principle—bourgeo/s right. . .» 


Since Communists regard “relicts of capitalism” as negative phenomen., 
the slogan of the transition to Communism as the ultimate aim of the Sovi 
Communist Party has never been removed from the agenda; on the contrary, it 
constantly being pushed into the foreground, as already pointed out. 

It is interesting to note that Stalin particularly insistently stressed the absolu‘e 
necessity for not limiting oneself to the building of socialism, the need to replace 
commodity circulation by barter (regardless of value) and thus build Comm 
nism. In connection with the discussion of a proposal made, apparently, in tlhe 
summer of 1952 by two Soviet economists, A. V. Sanina and V. G. Venzher, | 
sell the MTS to the kolkhozes—a project which was again put forward at the be- 
ginning of this year and approved by the Party leaders—Stalin wrote: 


Comrades Sanina’s and Venzher’s basic error lies in the fact that they do nit 
understand the role and significance of commodity circulation under socialist 
that they do not understand that commodity circulation is incompatible with tlc 
prospective transition from socialism to Communism. . . 

Criticizing Dihring’s “economic commune,” which functions in the conditio 
of commodity circulation, Engels, in his Anti-Dihring, convincingly shows that t!< 
existence of commodity circulation was inevitably bound to lead Diihring’s s 
called “economic communes” to the regeneration of capitalism. . .. But we, Marxist , 


24 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 46. 
*5 Tbid., vol. 11, pp. 21—2. 
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adhere to the Marxist view that the transition from socialism to Communism and 
the Communist principle of distribution of products according to needs preclude 
all commodity exchange, and, hence, preclude the conversion of products into 
commodities, and, with it, their conversion into value.*® 


Elsewhere in the article Stalin wrote that in proposing that the MTS be sold 
the collective farms Sanina and Venzher were suggesting a retrograde step 
d were trying to turn back the wheel of history.?7 


Thus, Stalin considered that to carry out the measure his successors are now 
idently intending to carry out would be virtually a betrayal of Communism. 
f course, his remark that “the existence of commodity circulation was inev- 
ibly bound to lead... to... the regeneration of capitalism” cannot be applied 
echanically to Soviet life, and elsewhere he stated quite definitely that in the 
SSR commodity circulation and other attributes of a “money economy” could 
1t lead to such a situation.** However, the demand for a gradual transition from 
smmodity circulation to barter is found in all his works. 


Stalin then based his demands on a reference to Engels, to whom we must turn 
order to follow Stalin’s train of thought. In his Anti-Diibring (1875) Engels 
sidered it essential not to stop at the abolition of private ownership (also 
issible in the form of cooperative enterprises), but to go on to distribution 
ccording to needs” and to the abolition of money. This was primarily because 
was afraid of a concentration of money and, with commodity circulation, of 
i¢ accumulation of capital in the hands of individuals, who could work under 
ver of cooperative organizations. However, at that time he did not push to the 
re the idea that the whole commune could oppose the central authorities; this 
me later. 

The development of the socialist movement in the following years, partic- 
arly after the death of Marx, forced Engels again and again to revert to the 
iestion of what would happen if the main requirement of Communism—the 
volition of private property—were met but the capitalist methods of commodity 
‘oduction (involving money, not, as is to be the case under Communism, barter 
gardless of value) were preserved. In 1886, Engels expressed the fear that with 
ymmodity and money circulation not only could individuals become money- 
nders, but cooperative societies as a whole could become privately owned enter- 
rises and slip from the control of the central authorities. He suggested therefore 
project which is the basis of the present MTS, stating that cooperative economies 
vust be built in such a way that 


society—and consequently, at first, the state—retained the ownership of the means 
of production, and thus, the private interests of the cooperative group could not 
have taken precedence over the interests of the whole of society.*® 


26 J. Stalin, op. cif., pp. 101-102. 

2? Ibid., p. 109. 

*3 Tbid., pp. 17-8. 

*9 F, Engels, quoted in V.N. Koshkin, op. cit. 





The Soviet Era 


Once they had come to power, the Soviet Communist Party leaders set o «t 
to realize the program of Communism and build a society based on the aboliticn 
of private property. In 1936, they began to maintain that socialism had been bu 
in the USSR, that is, a society in which private ownership of the means of produ - 
tion had been abolished, in which each worked according to ability, or rather 1 
accordance with the evaluation put on his abilities by his employer, the state, an | 
finally, in which workers were paid in accordance with the work they did, n 
according to their needs. 


The existing Soviet economic system corresponds to what the Marxist classi 
would have expected if, on the one hand, private ownership of producer goo: s 
were abolished, and the circulation of money and goods retained, on the oth« .. 
As mentioned above, Engels feared that under such conditions capital would | ¢ 
accumulated by individuals, power would be concentrated in the hands of the: 
individuals, and organizations with their own means of production (more exact! 
the possibility of manufacturing things of value) would oppose the center. 


The experience of the Soviet era has shown that these fears were complete y 
justified. At present there is no doubt that in the Soviet Union large sums are 
being concentrated in the hands of individuals, primarily through speculatio:.. 
There is also no doubt that “rich persons” can influence their colleagu: 
and the enterprises entrusted to them, which are still officially the property of 
an economic or trade group. There have been numerous reports in the Sovi:' 


press that top men in the country’s economy “organize” illegal income for the'r 
colleagues, particularly for those Party workers whose duties include supervisio: 
of their work. This puts the Party workers in a dependent position. Furthermore, 
there have also been reports on the existence of private enterprises disguised «s 
state or cooperative organizations. It is interesting to note that the heads of suc 

organizations not only “make money,” but have a definite influence on polic) 
by bribing state and Party officials. 


Finally, it is presently clear that the cooperative enterprises, especially the 
relatively wealthy kolkhozes, are trying to free themselves from supervision b 
the state, and that at the root of these efforts lie commodity circulation and 
monetary system. For example, a description of the activity of a rich kolkhoz 
given by Valentin Ovechkin. In one of his stories a Party worker speaking at 1 
raion committee meeting criticizes one such kolkhoz: 


The kolkhoz has turned from the socialist path onto a sort of merchant’s path. 


For many years we considered the kolkhoz satisfactory. Deliveries were fulfilled. . .. 
It gave ten rubles per workday unit. ... I was there recently. . . and examined tl: 
sources of the kolkhoz’ income.... They live off a few profitable items—garli 
hemp, strawberries. And they know how to sell their goods. . . . It appears that tl 
kolkhoz maintains in various cities a complete staff of agents for buying and sellin 
everything they come across. They bought horses in the Stavropol area, drove the: 
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to the Tatar regions, sold them at three times the original price, and earned on this 
operation 200,000 rubles. In Kazakhstan they bought rams, traded Moldavian wine 
in Kharkov, and Kuban rice in Leningrad. . .3° 


Furthermore, experience has shown that not only the cooperative, but also the 
te-owned organizations, taking advantage of the existence of money and 
nmodity circulation, are beginning to show an interest in speculation and in 
ing up the interests of their own enterprises in opposition to those of the state. 
2 same tendency can be seen in attempts by individual enterprises to build up 
1 ater reserves of money and materials. 
All this shows why the Party leaders want to replace commodity circulation 
\ barter as soon as the state has at its disposal all the national wealth and is not 
npelled as at present to purchase goods, that is, as soon as goods cease to be 
d and are distributed “according to needs.” At that moment, relative in- 
»endence, speculation, and “hidden” capitalism will come to an end. 
Thus, the insistence on the transition from socialism to Communism is not 
ly a sign of the Communist leaders’ adherence to the ideology of Marxism- 
ninism, but also an expression of the need to find means of putting a stop to the 
r-growing tendency to put local interests first, which logically would spell the 
| of the Party’s ability to control everything. As more kolkhozes manage their 
momy without the help of the state, this need becomes more acute. 


How can the Party leaders’ decision to sell the MTS to the kolkhozes be ex- 
lined, if both theoretical postulates and past experience necessitate not an in- 
vase in the rights of the kolkhozes, but the opposite: increased state supervision 

| the eventual conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes? The answer is 
robably that the Party leaders’ intention to transfer agricultural machinery to 

kolkhozes is not an end in itself, but a transitory stage in the process of con- 
crsion. There are numerous factors indicating this, in particular the fact that a 
mber of kolkhozes are being turned into sovkhozes, in some cases immediately 
er agricultural machinery has been transferred to them. In other words, Khrush- 
-hev’s decision to transfer the agricultural machinery to the kolkhozes must be 
asidered not as a rejection of Stalin’s plan for the nationalization of the latter, 
bot as a means of carrying out this program under the present conditions. 


3° Novy mir, No. 5 (1956), p. 44. 





Practical Steps Towards the Liquidation of the MTS 


SEMEN KABYSH 


The Soviet machine tractor stations (MTS) are state enterprises, financed fr: 
the all-union budget. All their machinery and equipment belong to the state : 
their function is to provide the kolkhozes with the necessary agricultural mac! 
ery. The kolkhozes pay the MTS for the work done, mainly in kind at rates fi 
by the government. 

The first MTS was organized in 1927 at the Taras Shevchenko Sovkhoz in 
Ukraine.! Organization on a large scale began soon afterwards, after the pul |i 
cation of the decree of the Council of Labor and Defense “On the Organizat: 
of Machine Tractor Stations,” issued on June 5, 1929. The decree stated that 
decision had been made to start setting up MTS throughout the country “as « 
of the basic methods of reorganizing individual peasant farms into large collect ve 
farms.”? Thus, the original purpose of the MTS was to speed the process 
collectivization. 

A mixed joint-stock company Traktorotsentr was set up to manage the MT 
Its statutes stated that its main purpose was to combine individual peasant farms i: | 
kolkhozes, on which the MTS were to do the mechanized work. However, bet re 
the end of 1932 Traktorotsentr had been abolished and the MTS transferred 
the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the USSR. Later, in 1938, the M 
ceased to operate under the Ahozraschet system* and were included in the st 
budget. 

The first MTS were mainly in the grain regions. In 1929, 102 MTS were 
up, of which 34 were in the Ukraine, 19 in the Northern Causasus, 24 in the Mid 
and Lower Volga regions, 8 in Siberia, 8 in Central Chernozem Oblast, a 
the remaining 9 in the Urals and Kazakhstan.* The following table outlines 1 \ie 
growth of the MTS in the period prior to World War II. 


Prewar MTS Development 
1930 1932 1937 1940 
IND siiridicaneneenenkcewen 158 2,446 5,818 7,069 
Number of Tractors ............ 7,100 74,800 365,800 435,400 
Total Horsepower — 1,077,000 6,679,000 8,360,000 


SOURCE: Selskokbozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1953, II], 189—91. 


The January 1933 plenary session of the Party Central Committee decided ' 
establish political departments in the MTS “to increase the political role a 


1 Selskokhozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1953, III, 1 

2 Ibid. 

3 Thid. 

* Under the Ahozraschet system each enterprise is considered as an independent unit, which n 
use the resources at its disposal to attain the maximum profit within the framework of planned g« 

4 Mashino-traktornaya stantsiya, No. 11 (1957), p. 6. 

5 Selskokhozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya, op. cit. 
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i: fluence of the MTS and sovkhozes in rural areas”; these departments were 
t. keep an eye on the kolkhozniks and combat any “kulak” tendencies among 
tem. The explanation given for this step was that 


the MTS often do not have a politichl aspect. Within the MTS a criminally 
negligent attitude to Party and government tasks, a criminal attitude towards state 
property, theft and misappropriation of kolkhoz and state property abound. Hostile 
class elements frequently penetrate into the MTS themselves, working from within 
to increase anti-Soviet influences on the kolkhozniks.® 


At the end of 1934 these political departments were also abolished; instead, 
t.e MTS director was provided with a special political deputy, who was also 
cretary of the Party organization of the MTS concerned. 


Immediately after the abolition of the political departments there were reports 
the Soviet press of a decisive struggle being waged by the Party against “‘capi- 
list restorers, kulaks, and wreckers” within the MTS. Numerous proposals 
ere rejected as hostile to the state, including the purchase of the MTS from the 
ate by the kolkhozes, the provision of MTS machinery for use not only by the 

kolkhozes but also by individual farms, the transfer of MTS tractors and machin- 
y to the kolkhozes, and the merging of the tractor brigades with the permanent 
Ikhoz brigades.? Allegations were made that “right Trotskyite theoreticians” 
id distorted the purpose of the MTS and reduced their role to that of agents for 
ring out agricultural machinery. 


It was later claimed that the Party had been victorious and that during the 
first three five-years plans the MTS had played a decisive role in solving the grain 
problem. “Gross grain yield in 1940 exceeded seven billion poods [144 million 
metric tons], while almost twice as much marketed grain was produced as in 
1913,"8 

During World War II, 2,890 MTS were destroyed. Available tractor capacity 
cropped by 29%, the number of combines by 18%, tractor-drawn plows by 32%, 
tlax-harvesters by 49%, threshing machines by 36%, and tractor-drawn seeders 
by 34%.° After the war the situation was gradually restored, as can be seen from 
ire following table: 


Postwar MTS Development 
1952 1954 1956 1957 
8,807 8,994 8,742 8,000 
567,000 649,000 687,000 
‘ umber of Combines ................. — 265,000 264,000 385,000 
umber of Trucks 71,000 89,000 104,000 — 
rea Harvested by Combines ......... 50,000,000 74,000,000 89,000,000 93,000,000 - 
SOURCE: WNarodnoe khozyaistre SSSR v 1956 pgodu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 150, 156; Pravda, October 13, 1957. 
® Tbid., 2nd ed., 1938, III, 125. 
7? Tbid. 
8 Tbid., 3rd ed., 1953, III, 191. 
9 Ibid. 
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Business relations between the MTS and kolkhozes are regulated by a mod | 
contract, which sets out the major obligations of both parties, the work to be do: ¢ 
by the MTS on the kolkhozes, and the steps to be taken by either party in the 
event of failure by the other to fulfill commitments. The kolkhoz is obliged :o 
supply fuel and lubricants, ensure that seeds and artificial fertilizers are brought ‘0 
the areas to be sown in good time, and see that the grain and so on is removed 9 
that the harvesters are not hampered in any way. The kolkhoz is also responsib ¢ 
for feeding, housing, and meeting the other requirements of the MTS worke s 
during the time they work there, and also has to pay the MTS seasonal and subsi: - 
iary workers in kind. Payment in kind for the work done by the MTS has to |< 
delivered by the kolkhoz to state reception points. 


The MTS calculate the amount due to them in accordance with the offici | 
government rates for the different types of work, as listed in the contract. A | 
stages of grain raising—plowing, harrowing, sowing, harvesting, threshing, ar | 
so on—are paid for only in kind, and the rates are worked out on a zonal basi . 
Thus, in areas where plowing has to be deep the rates vary between 30 and 15) 
kilograms of grain per hectare; sowing costs from 7 to 35 kilograms per hectar-, 
and harvesting by combines from 4% to 8.5% of the amount of grain threshed. | 
the case of potatoes, there are three payment zones. Plowing costs between 2(°) 
and 265 kilograms per hectare, planting from 100 to 145 kilograms, and pickin 
from 120 to 180 kilograms.!° 

Work on fodder crops is paid for with meat and milk, at fixed rates. Dec) 
plowing costs 10 kilograms of meat (live weight) or 50 liters of milk per hectar:, 
reaping 1.7 kilograms of meat or 8.5 liters of milk.11 Electric sheepshearing cos's 
from 2.5% to 6% of the amount of wool sheared, depending on the breed of 
sheep.1* With the exception of cabbages, cucumbers, onions, beets, carrots, and 
tomatoes, work on vegetable crops is paid for in cash. Delay in payment entails 
a fine of 0.5% for every ten days; nonpayment results in prosecution. !* 


Since the MTS were first formed the Soviet government has spent more than 
300 billion rubles on maintaining and equipping them: of this sum 41 billion 
rubles were spent during the twelve prewar years and 188 billion rubles durin 
the last seven years. At present the MTS have about 75% of all tractors and 73% 
all combines, and Soviet sources assert that in 1956 the MTS plowed up 642 millio 
hectares of land and did 80% of the work in the fields of the kolkhozes. Howeve:, 
there are numerous indications that they try to avoid tasks involving much labo: 
Thus, for example, in 1956 the MTS sowed 61% of the total tall flax sown, bu 
harvested only 23%, and planted 47% of the total potatoes, but picked only 19%."' 

In addition to supplying the MTS with agricultural machinery, the state als.) 
meets the cost of fuel, construction, repairs, and administration. Each MTS 


10 Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 1956, vol. 
pp. 291—92. 

11 Jbid., p. 297. 

12 Tbid., p. 290. 

13 Tbid. 

14 Mashino-traktornaya stantsiya, No. 12 (1957), pp. 12—13. 
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ded by a director, appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR.'® 
e Communist leaders have done much to facilitate the work of the MTS, 
ich to date have not been criticized, despite strong indications that the results 
y have achieved have not been as great as the money and resources poured into 
| m would warrant. There are frequent examples of failure to carry out the work 
st oulated in a contract, although payment is still demanded, since MTS work is 
as essed according to the amount of payment in kind received. 


The Soviet press has recently carried reports substantiating this. The chairman 
the 17th Party Congress Kolkhoz, Berezovo Raion, Odessa Oblast, defined the 


'[S’ work and the importance of the contract obligations as follows: 


In essence, the kolkhoz is the customer, the MTS the contractor. But for some 
reason the contractor controls the customer. Moreover, in the person of its senior 
agronomist it also maintains state supervision of the quality of the work which it 
does itself. And what legal force do the contracts concluded between the MTS and 
the kolkhozes have? Almost none!!® 


Then again, the chairman of the Bogdan Khmelnitsky Kolkhoz, in the raion 


| the same name, stated that the MTS do not take responsibility for the quality 
| the work done on the kolkhozes and refuse to assist in such an important 
inch of kolkhoz economy as livestock raising.” 


Unpunished infringements by the MTS of the contract obligations often cause 
kolkhozes major losses. For instance, in 1956, the Lenin Kolkhoz, Voronezh 


‘blast, sowed 340 hectares to sunflower, which by September was found to be 
i:lding more than 12 centners of oil seeds per hectare. Under the terms of the con- 


ct the Kokchetav MTS was to begin harvesting the crop at the end of September 


od finish within 13 days. However, the MTS did not begin the task until Novem- 
cr 3, five days after snow began to fall, and did not finish until the middle of De- 


nber. The kolkhoz had estimated having 3,000 centners of oil seed to sell to the 


tate for 800,000 rubles, but asa result of the late harvest it was able to sell only 
(0 centners of poor quality seed, for only 19,000 rubles. Nevertheless, it still had 


pay the MTS 250 centners in kind for plowing and 117 centners for harvesting. 
losses were huge and payment in kind per workday unit to the kolkhozniks 
s reduced four times. No steps were taken against the MTS.'® Similarly, the 
vet Ilicha Kolkhoz, also in Voronezh Oblast, suffered considerable losses when 
Pukhovo MTS harvested 38 hectares of oats one month later than the period 


‘ pulated in the contract. The MTS still demanded full payment in kind.?® 


Serious disputes arise between kolkhozes and MTS because of varying rates 


© the same work. Thus, to plow one hectare “to grain with one and the same 


ctor, with one and the same plow, to one and the same depth in the Estonian 
R the rate in kind is 35 kilograms of grain, . . . to fodder, 35 liters of milk, and 


18 Selskokhozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., 1953, III, 197. 
16 Oktyabr, No. 11 (1957), p. 215. 

1? Ibid. 

18 Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 2 (1957), pp. 72—3. 

19 Tbid., No. 6 (1957), p. 94. 





to potatoes, 200 kilograms of potatoes.”?° Expressed in monetary terms, th 
three categories of plowing cost the kolkhoz 28 rubles, 42 rubles, and 106 rub] 
respectively. 

Hence, the deciding factor in the computation of the price to be paid for ea 
piece of plowing depends on the purpose to which the land is to be put. T 
difference is sometimes enormous: one hectare of land plowed for oil-beari:g 
plants costs 4 rubles, 40 kopecks, while one hectare plowed for sugar beets co: ts 
256 rubles.?4 The natural result is that the MTS prefer highly paid work, wh 
the kolkhozes in turn prefer to use them for low paid tasks and those involvi 
much labor. On the other hand, the men who actually operate the MTS machine -y 
and their assistants are paid by the kolkhozes; hence, they are just as interested 1s 
the kolkhozniks in keeping as much produce as possible in the kolkhozes, sin :e 
this means higher rates per workday unit. 


At the beginning of 1957 it was decided to raise the question of MTS—kolkh 
relations at a conference held in the All-Union Research Institute of Agricultu 
Economics. The main aim of the conference, which was attended by the chairm 
of the leading kolkhozes and MTS, was to find a method of settling the differenc 
between the state enterprise and the kolkhoz. The director of the Sovetska .: 
MTS, Krasnodar Krai, admitted that the major cause of dissension was tl 
“there are two masters in kolkhoz production—the kolkhoz and the MTS. Thi: 
creates dualism in management.”?? However, the conference did not find aiy 
answer to the problem, but simply stated that further effort must be made. 


During 1957, a new form of MTS—kolkhoz relationship, the so-call 
combined tractor-tillage brigade, was introduced, usually under kolkhoz direc- 
tion. There is considerable likelihood of these brigades turning into small k: 
khozes, thereby splitting up the large ones. Another method of combination took 
place in Stav ropol Krai when the Rossiya Kolkhoz was fused with an MTS und 
a single management. Then again, in March 1957, the Ministry of Agriculture 
the RSFSR appointed the chairman of the Rossiya Kolkhoz also director of the 
Grigoriopol MTS “for a trial period.”?? This example was followed elsewhere. 
However, no appreciable success has been noted to date. Single management 's 
virtually impossible when one MTS serves several kolkhozes. Thus, the Chairm: 
of the Rossiya Kolkhoz, after several months’ simultaneous work as director of «1 
MTS, admitted that combining kolkhoz and MTS under a single management has 
removed many obstacles caused by the contradictions, but that the contradictiois 
themselves remain.?4 

During 1957, the differences between the kolkhozes and MTS became so acu'e 
that O&tyabr, a literary magazine, introduced a special section, ““Tribune of Life.” 
which held a discussion of MTS—kolkhoz relations. It began with an article by 
I. Vinnichenko, “Time Will Not Wait,” which, on the basis of statements by 


e ‘Ibid., No. 5 (1957), p. 81. 
Ibid., No. 2 (1957), p. 126. 
Ibid., p. 190. 

Oktyabr, No. 1 (1958), p. 155. 
24 Tbid., p. 167. 
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khoz chairmen and a number of MTS workers, argued that the contradictions 
se mainly because the machinery and equipment belonged to a state organi- 
on and not to the kolkhozes, which actually do the farming.*® 

This question of ownership is not new. At the very beginning of collectiviza- 
a the Party Central Committee decided to sell agricultural machinery to the 
khozes.2® However, this decision was soon rescinded and the means of 
duction concentrated in the MTS. The sovkhozes, on the other hand, have 
ays been allowed to have agricultural machinery. The question of the sale of 
h equipment was again raised in 1952 by the Soviet economists A. V. Sanina 
| V. G. Venzher. Stalin, however, criticized their proposal: 


In proposing the sale of the MTS to the kolkhozes comrades Sanina and Venzher 
are taking a step backwards... and endeavoring to turn back the wheel of his- 
tory.... Such a situation could only separate kolkhoz property from communal 
property and would lead not to Communism getting nearer, but on the contrary to 
a moving away from it.?? 

But at the beginning of 1957 the Council of Ministers of the USSR was obliged 
permit the kolkhozes to buy some types of machinery and low-horsepower 
ctors, primarily for plowing. Some of the richer kolkhozes acquired motor 
iicles as well as tractors. 

The O&fyabr discussion clearly indicated the present importance of the question 
| transferring the means of production to the kolkhozes. Vinnichenko concluded 
t the means of production must be in the hands of those who own the land, 
t is, the kolkhoz, since they could then be used to much greater effect.*§ 


He then went on to refer to a session of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
ences held in the Rossiya Kolkhoz, Stavropol Krai. The chief agronomist of 
e MTS condemned the relations presently existing between the MTS and the 
ikhozes. “Here again one is forced to act against one’s own conscience. But 
at is to be done? Everything depends on the system of mutual relations which 
: developed between the MTS and the kolkhozes, but this system by no means 
rresponds to the demands of life. Hence all the contradictions. ... The kol- 
oz, basically the owner of the land, must itself possess equipment.’’** 
However, the discussion did not specify the conditions under which the kol- 
ozes were to be provided with their own equipment. The chairman of the Ros- 
i.a Kolkhoz asserted that it would be 


hardly expedient to carry out a sale, because a curtailment of state ownership of 
the means of production in agriculture would weaken state guidance of kolkhoz 
production and would have a negative effect on the economy of the kolkhozes; in 
fact, they would have to start paying out billions of rubles for machines which they 
have long been using.*° 


Ibid., No. 11 (1957), pp. 205—23. 
Bolshevik, No. 18 (1952), p. 47. 
Tbid., pp. 48—9. 

Oktyabr, op. cit., p. 208. 

29 Jbid., p. 214. 

30 Jbid., No. 1 (1958), p. 167. 
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The chairman of the Krasny Oktyabr Kolkhoz, Kirov Oblast, argued tha: 
fundamental reorganization of agricultural production would raise numerous n: w 
difficulties,** while the chairman of the Rassvet Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast, co 
sidered it would take six to eight years to turn his kolkhoz into an agricultu 
commune. He said that two conditions were essential: (1) the state must sell to | 
kolkhozes all the equipment they are now using and (2) the state must ensure t! 
the kolkhozes’ financial and technical needs are met.** 

The matter came to a head when Khrushchev addressed a meeting of Be’ 
russian agricultural workers in Minsk on January 22, 1958. In his introduct« 
remarks he stated: 

The MTS have played an enormous political role, they facilitated the conversi } 
of individual peasant farms into kolkhozes. The MTS were an important factor 
the production of grain and other products, and also of industrial raw material. T! 
furthered the strengthening of the finances of our state.** 

But then he went on to say that the cost of grain and other products receiv. « 
as payment in kind for work done by the MTS was considerably higher than 
cost of products delivered by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes as state deliveries 
purchases. Thus, the cost to the state of one centner of MTS, kolkhoz, and so 
khoz grain is 85, 53, and 33 rubles respectively; meat, 848, 364, and 808 rub 
respectively; and milk, 180, 97, and 127 rubles respectively. He repeated the 
statement that two masters do not make for good order and proposed that sonic 
machinery—tractors, seeders, and plows, for example—be sold to the kolkhozcs 
which are also to pay maintenance costs. The MTS would be converted ini 
repair stations and provide all spare parts. Khrushchev expressed the opinion t! 
it would be a good idea to provide these stations with trucks to transport kolkh 
loads, since centralized transportation would have definite advantages both for the 
state and the kolkhozes. The repair stations would have to set up points to hire 
out those machines which it would be uneconomical for the kolkhozes to pur- 
chase. Conversations with Party and administrative workers, kolkhoz chairmen, 
and MTS directors appear to have convinced Khrushchev that “there are | 
hindrances which could obstruct the implementation of the measure in question. 
All assert that it is useful and necessary. But this question is without doubt: 
serious [one].”” He further added that the Party Central Committee and Council 
Ministers were carefully studying the problem, and that a plenary session of t/\ 
Party Central Committee would be called, to discuss the matter further. Onc« 
decision had been made, a nation-wide discussion would be held, followed by 
session of the Supreme Soviet to give the final decision on the reorganization of t! : 
MTS. Even so he clearly expected the process to be a slow one. In his concludir ¢ 
remarks he added that “the reorganization of MTS work is one of the fundame:- 
tal questions of the further development of our agriculture.” 

Thus, although Khrushchev’s speech made it certain that the role of the M’! » 
was to be altered, he did not throw any light on how this was to be attained. 

31 Jhid., No. 12 (1957), p. 182. 


82 Jbid., p. 178. 
33 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, January 25, 1958. 
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Khrushchev’s words heralded swift action. The Party Central Committee 
lenary session held February 25-26, 1958 examined the question of the further 
evelopment of the kolkhoz system and the reorganization of the MTS,*4 as well 
; ratifying the theses on this question, which have already been thrown open to 
nation-wide discussion.” *5 At the next session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

draft decree dealing with reorganization was ratified, and Khrushchev read 
ie report there. 


The theses, divided into five sections, first list all that has been achieved in the 
vhere of agriculture, particularly since the September 1953 plenary session of the 
itty Central Committee. They note the great role played by the MTS in the 
evelopment of the kolkhoz system, which is alleged to have made considerable 
rogress since the process of amalgamation carried out in 1950—51. Some kol- 
hozes already possess machinery of their own, and of an overall total of 660,000 
ucks used for agricultural purposes half belong to the kolkhozes. The total 
alue of kolkhoz-owned machinery and motor vehicles is estimated at 24 billion 
ibles, while the kolkhozes have a large number of specialists familiar with the 
iechanical aspects of modern agricultural methods. “Today the kolkhozes are 
ell-developed socialist enterprises, in the majority of cases not needing MTS 
vanagement.” This is the reason given for the Party Central Committee plenary 
‘ssion’s realization of the need to sell agricultural equipment and machinery 

‘irect to the kolkhozes. According to the theses, present MTS—kolkhoz relations 
re outdated, and in many instances the former were hindering the development 
f the leading kolkhozes and hampering the kolkhozniks’ initiative. 


To start with, the main source of machinery for the kolkhozes will be that 
vailable in the MTS, which is already in use. The theses stress that the MTS are 
it being abolished but reorganized as repair stations (RTS), whose task will be 
» sell the kolkhozes machines, spare parts, fuel, fertilizers, and so on. They will 
so have machinery in only occasional use on the kolkhozes, which can be hired 
hen needed. 


There were numerous warnings in the theses that the sale of machinery to the 
olkhozes will have to be studied extremely carefully and local conditions and the 
eculiarities of individual regions and kolkhozes taken into account. There was 
iso a warning against undue haste and stereotyped administration. Once again it 
as pointed out that the reorganization of the MTS will be gradual and somewhat 
rolonged. “What period will be needed to reorganize the MTS in the regions 
ith economically weak kolkhozes and to sell equipment to the kolkhozes? Two 
it three years, perhaps, in some places even more. There should be no hurry with it.” 


The theses contained a special section dealing with the conditions for effecting 
ie sale of equipment to the kolkhozes and some questions on the deliveries of 
rricultural produce. However, nothing concrete was said about the conditions of 
ile; all that was indicated is that some machinery, to the approximate value of 


%4 Pravda, February 28, 1958. 
%5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, March 1, 1958. 





18-20 billion rubles, will be sold this year. The kolkhozes were warned that as 
rule new machinery would be sold for cash at something above cost price. 


To date, payment in kind has been the main source of state deliveries, partic - 
ularly of grain.The state annually receives for the work done by the MTS on tl 
kolkhozes at least 16 million metric tons of produce, about 50%, of the total sta 
deliveries. After the MTS have been reorganized there will have to be a change 
the system of payment. The theses stated that 


agricultural produce which to date has come from the kolkhozes in the for: ) 
of payment in kind for MTS work will now be received by the state directly fro: \ 
the kolkhozes for machines, spare parts, fuel, fertilizers, and so on. Under tl 
system the country should receive not less agricultural produce than before, bi 
more, although on another basis, with another system of reckoning, which must | 
more flexible. 


The general methods for compiling plans for the delivery of agricultural produc 
were outlined. Annual planned quotas are to be compiled on the basis of the averag 
for the last two or three years. However, it was stressed that the overall amount ; 
such deliveries must meet all the state’s requirements. No indications were give 
of the methods by which the state will collect agricultural produce from the ko 
khozes in return for the machinery sold them, an extremely important questio 
as far as the kolkhozes are concerned. The theses merely stated that the questio 
of the forms of delivery must be studied carefully before a final decision is made. 


The final section of the theses enumerated the tasks which will face Party an 
government organizations when carrying out the MTS reorganization. In eac 
region it must be decided which kolkhozes are in a position to purchase tracto1 
and agricultural machinery this year, which kolkhozes will need more time, an: 
finally which kolkhozes will need to keep to the existing system as far as the use « 
machinery and equipment is concerned. The leading role in the execution of th 
plans for MTS reorganization is to be played by the kolkhoz Party organization: 
whose membership has increased during the last four years to 230,000. 


At present, the MTS have 186,000 engineers and administrators and abou: 
500,000 persons operating machinery. The Party and government organization 
on the kolkhozes are to ensure that there are enough machine-operators to mec 
all needs, and the recommendation has been made that MTS directors and som 
specialists be appointed chairmen of the backward kolkhozes, which are likely t 
find the new conditions of work difficult. 


The theses condemned proposals for turning the kolkhozes into sovkhozes 
but recommended that they gradually become national property. At the same tim« 
it was stressed that the kolkhozes have never been considered out of place in 
socialist society, and that the MTS spend much more on their work on the ko! 
khozes than the state receives for this work. It was pointed out that there ha 
never been an instance of a kolkhoz being sold to meet debts. Further benefits liste: 
in the theses are the free training of cadres for kolkhoz work, the granting o 
large credits, and the supplying of seeds and foodstuffs. 
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However, some facts show that these allegations are not true. In 1957 alone the 
vn area in the sovkhozes increased by 19.71 million hectares, or 55.9%. This 
s first and foremost a result of the conversion of economically weak and back- 
rd kolkhozes directly into sovkhozes or of their fusion with sovkhozes. Top 
rty and government leaders, including Khrushchev and Minister of Agriculture 
the RSFSR Benediktov, have constantly underlined the advantages of the 
vkhoz system. 

Although the kolkhozes are not in a position to recompense the state for ex- 
ises incurred in the use of MTS equipment the theses noted that 


a decisive role in the further development of agricultural production is played by 
our kolkhozes, which yield the overwhelming majority of gross and marketed pro- 
duce, including more than 70°, of the state deliveries of grain and two thirds of the 
meat and milk. 


It is perfectly true that the property of the economically weak kolkhozes has 
ver been sold: But in many cases, after the fulfillment of state deliveries and the 
yment in kind are met, the amount of potatoes and grain left over for paying 

workday units has been negligible, less than one ruble in value.** 

In connection with the reorganization of the MTS the management of the kol- 
zes is to be transferred to Party raion committees and executive committees. 
seems probable that agricultural sections will again be set up in the raion 
ecutive committees. 

The search for new forms of MTS—kolkhoz relations did not meet with 
‘cess in 1957. To help solve the crisis in agricultural organization the Party 
atral Committee passed a resolution on the sale to certain kolkhozes of machin- 

and equipment. The leading kolkhozes with considerable real estate will be 

»plied; some kolkhozes will be given a trial period during which they will be 
rmitted to acquire equipment; and the poorer kolkhozes will continue to be 
ved by the MTS for an indefinite period. 

In sum, the numerous warnings contained in the theses on the dangers of 
inging the existing system too quickly are a good indication of the Communist 
ders’ uncertainty of the ultimate results of the reorganization of the MTS. Most 
all, they are anxious to avoid anything which will reduce the deliveries of 
ricultural produce. 


© Sovetskaya Belorussiya, December 9, 1956; Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallinn, March 27, 1957, 
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The Party Aspect of Soviet—Polish Relations 


Jozer Macktewicz 


1 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union differs from that of the so-called capit: |- 
ist countries not so much through the air of secrecy surrounding it as from is 
qualitative features. For one thing, the Soviet Union is not strictly speaking a ge )- 
political formation, but more the center of an international party, the Commun 
Party, whose interests it represents throughout the whole world. Thus, Par 
interests are inextricably interwoven with state interests, particularly in the sphe 
of foreign policy, with the former distinctly predominant. 

This state—Party dualism is a most distinctive feature, and must be taken in 
account in any examination of the Kremlin’s foreign policy, especially in 
relations with the satellites. Clearly, the Soviets’ attitude towards states within t 
Communist bloc must be examined on a different level from that adopted towar 
non-Communist countries, and the question automatically arises as to wheth 
the former is domestic or foreign policy. It is equally evident that in this case t! ¢ 
fact that the satellite countries have all the outward signs of a sovereign stat: 
embassies and diplomatic relations in general, for instance—does not have ar) 
great significance. 

Examining the problem in the limited sphere of Soviet relations with a sing!c 
satellite—Poland—certain interesting features come to light. Soviet—Polish rel,- 
tions since the end of World War II are strikingly different from Russian—Polish 
relations prior to 1917. Poland came under Russian control towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the last Polish king, Stanislaus Augustus, in spite of 
his willingness to compromise, was politically opposed to Russia, pursuing tlie 
interests of his own country. The same can be said about the Polish government 
and parliament of that time. Opposed to them were the Russian ambassadors 
in Warsaw, who gradually became virtual dictators and pursued Russian interests. 
In a word, at that time we had one form of the forcible conquest of a weak 
country by a stronger one, a form which did not differ in essence from an estal)- 
lished historical pattern. 


When Poland came under Soviet control in 1945, on the other hand, a reverse 
process took place. Boleslaw Bierut, who became president of the Polish republic 
and later first secretary of the Polish Communist Party, represented first and forc- 
most Soviet, not Polish interests. The same applies to the Polish Communists and 
to the whole government apparatus. Hence, the state did not represent the Polis’ 
people in its relations with the USSR, but furthered Soviet interests in Polan:, 
thereby opposing the people. Under these circumstances the Soviet ambassados 
in Warsaw were fulfilling purely formal functions (at least outwardly) and were « 
far less importance to Moscow than Bierut. 
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A further historical comparison is the appointment of a non-Polish commander 
chief of the Polish Army. Under Alexander I, his brother Grand Duke Konstan- 
i1 was made head of the Polish Army and quickly began to play a leading role. 
ider the Soviets, on the other hand, Rokossovsky’s appointment to the same 
sition and to the Presidium of the Polish Communist Party did not have the 
me significance. A Soviet marshal was chosen primarily because there was no 
) gh-ranking Polish officer with a sufficiently long term of Party service available. 
-nce, the problem was solved from a Communist standpoint rather than from 
iational one. 


Finally, during the Tsarist era even those Poles who were ready to make com- 
omises remained essentially anti-Russian and even during the process of Rus- 
‘nization carried out by the Tsars all kinds of concessions were made and various 
‘hts and privileges granted, such as permission to teach Polish, run a Polish 

eater, and print Polish newspapers. All these concessions had a definite value at 
|e time. 

However, with the establishment of Soviet Communism in Poland these same 
-oncessions lost their meaning. They no longer benefited the people, but were 
ed by the authorities as a method of applying pressure on the people, for ina 
smmunist state schools, books, the arts, and every form of publicactivity become 
vehicle for propaganda. The result was paradoxical : it was now not Russianization 
t Polonization which was the method used to enslave the people; even then it 
‘as only Polonization in form, for in content it was Communization. Furthermore, 
Tsarist pre-Revolutionary times a certain amount of open opposition to the 
sisting regime was permissible, while private opinions were more or less invio- 
«ble. But Communism has not only stamped out all opposition manifestations of 
olish national interests but has also interfered in private life. As one writer put it: 


With all its despotism, Tsarist Russia did not mold people spiritually, and on 
the spiritual, cultural plane did not command anyone [to do] anything. Clearly, 
state despotism is not so terrible on account of its political prohibitions as on 
account of its cultural, pedagogical tasks, its conception of the new man.. .! 


This comparison of “‘prohibition” and “‘pedagogical task” throws into relief 
e essence of the Communist regime and its contrast with the political structure 
old Russia. 


Since 1945, the Polish Communists have been zealously pursuing Soviet, as 
posed to Polish political interests. Are they then mere officials of the Soviet 
ite? If so, Poland would be subordinate directly to the Soviet internal state 
paratus. However, this is not the case; there is a new political phenomenon 
ii volved, which can be understood only if the dualism in Soviet policy is taken 
o consideration. For the Polish leaders are not members of the Soviet state 
a paratus but of a Party center; thus, Poland is subordinate not to the Soviet state 
t to the Soviet Communist Party. The Party’s interests always come first; to 
em ate subordinated the interests of the Soviet state and of all the satellites. 


1, Stepun, Byrshee i nesbyvsheesya (The Past and the Unrealized), New York, 1956, vol. I. 





Thus, Poland is, in its relations with Russia, not in a state of independence b 
in a position of comradeship on an equal footing. Hence, although the inclusi 
of Poland in the body of the USSR might possibly have been in the intere: 
of the Soviet Union as a state, such a step would have clashed with Party polic 
There are more advantages to be gained by maintaining the fiction of Poli 
sovereignty, while at the same time ensuring that Poland does not carry out 

independent foreign policy of its own. 

The question then arises as to the changes which have taken place 
Soviet—Polish relations since Khrushchev and Gomulka came to power. Gomul ; 
began his political career as a Soviet agent in an underground Commun; 
organization, was arrested in Lodz in 1932, and sentenced to seven yea 
imprisonment. However, under a Soviet—Polish agreement, he was releas: < 
within a year and sent to Moscow, where he underwent special training as 
underground agent, before being sent back to Poland illegally in 1936. Soon |e 
was rearrested, but again released in 1939 when Hitler invaded, remaining 
Bolshevik-occupied Poland until the German invasion of the USSR in 194 
whereupon he became the leader of an underground group, first in Rzeszow, ai 
then in Warsaw. Here he set about forming a new Polish Communist Party center 
and was appointed first secretary of the Party Central Committee in 1943. In the 
same year Bierut arrived in Warsaw with new orders from Moscow, and Gomul| ; 
became his first deputy, although he remained the actual head of the Party an 
underground organization. Some time later the two quarreled, but this did n 
affect Gomulka’s position as one of the most influential members of the Commun 
Party and Polish government. Gomulka was also the founder of the Krajowa Ra«: 
Narodowa, which became the main center in the Communists’ struggle again 
the Polish émigré government. In sum, Gomulka is not so much a member of the 
national Polish workers’ movement as a member of the Communist Party apparatus. 


In 1948, Gomulka was accused of “right deviationism,” and then of “Titoism,” 
and excluded from the Party. In 1951, he was arrested,a result of his quarrels wii! 
Bierut, both on a personal level and over the problem of tactics. Gomulka was i: 
many ways a more consistent Communist than Bierut, although in the Sovietizatic: 
of Poland he wanted to take the country’s peculiarities and problems into con- 
sideration, whereas Bierut was prepared to follow Moscow’s instructions blind|\. 
The first charges against Gomulka were very flimsy: retarding collectivizati: 
and adopting an “incorrect approach” to the German question.* In true Par‘, 
fashion, in 1949 Gomulka had admitted his errors, but the conflict then waging 
between Stalin and Tito led to scapegoats being sought among the satellites; 
Gomulka was the Polish scapegoat. Gomulka, however, was probably no mo 
a Titoist than Khrushchev is today: there certainly appeared to be a deficit of 
concrete evidence and he was not even brought to trial. Stalin’s death in 195 
and Khrushchev’s climb to power in 1955 eventually led to Gomulka’s release. 


Both Tito and Gomulka base themselves on Lenin’s remarks during a di 
cussion with Rosa Luxemburg and Pyatakov in 1916. Lenin spoke of “differe 


2 Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, No. 10 (1950). 
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p ths to socialism” and the “monotonous grayness” of those who wanted to 

low one and the same model. But there is an essential difference between Tito 

d Gomulka: whereas Tito is motivated primarily by national considerations and 

‘sonal ambition, Gomulka’s actions spring mainly from Party and ideological 

» nsiderations. He is first of all a Communist; state and national questions exist 

«¢ him only as a question of tactics. The main task is to ensure the complete 

‘tory of Communism, come what may. He had already noted that the path 

“monotonous grayness” had not proved successful, as the methods employed 

the Stalinist Bierut clearly indicated. He therefore sought a specifically Polish 

th to socialism. Gomulka once referred to a further statement by Lenin, made at 

‘ Eighth Party Congress on March 19, 1919, to the effect that a Polish Communist 

: d replied to Lenin’s statement that the Poles did things differently by answering 
| at they did the same, only better.* 


As early as 1955 there was a certain parallel between Khrushchev’s and Go- 
ilka’s actions. Kommunist too discussed Lenin’s statement on “different paths to 
 cialism,”’* while on October 12, 1955 Pravda carried an article on the subject. 
1 the other hand, Khrushchev seemed suspicious of Gomulka, and Bierut 
+ ntinued to hold the reins in Warsaw. Then came the Twentieth Party Congress 
February 14, 1956, and Khrushchev’s speech and Bierut’s sudden death in 
oscow in March of the same year heralded the new anti-Stalin line in Poland. 
1 March 20, 1956, the Polish Communist Party Central Committee held a meeting, 
lich was attended by Khrushchev. Edward Ochab was appointed Bierut’s 
\.ccessor, and there appeared to be no change in Poland’s complete dependence 
. the Moscow-directed Party. However, it must be remembered that as far 
as “People’s Poland,” that is, the Communist-dominated state, is concerned this 
l~pendence was not imposed but actually desired, since without Moscow’s 
upport the Polish Communist Party would have been ousted by the people 
and “People’s Poland” would have reverted to simply “Poland” again. Hence, 
renuine Polish Communist, while striving for greater independence from Moscow, 
ust strive even more to fuse the Party and the people, which would be Communi- 
tion not in form but in content. This is what Gomulka is trying to do. 


After the Twentieth Party Congress the world’s Communist parties found 
hemselves in trouble. On June 27, 1956, the Poznan riots broke out, and although 
uthlessly crushed, the general ferment spread throughout Poland. Prime Minister 

‘rankiewicz threatened severe measures, and the Warsaw Communists were ob- 
ously badly shaken. At this point Gomulka entered the political arena again 
‘or the first time since his release from prison. His appearance heralded a halt to 
|e repressive measures being taken against the participants in the Poznan riots, 
hich were officially interpreted not as anti-Communist but anti-Stalinist. The 
whole course of events, on whose development Gomulka was now exerting an 
ir fluence, may be characterized as a desire to avoid having the Party regarded as 
0 posed to the popular ferment by proclaiming its solidarity with the movement, 


3 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, X XIX, 154. 
4 Kommunist, No. 15 (1955), pp. 72—85. 





and to help the Party regain control of the situation in order to direct the curre 
events along safe lines which would also prove advantageous to it. By also adv.) 
cating concessions, to be passed off as the Party’s new program, and by deflecti: ¢ 
popular hatred from the Party as a whole to individuals, primarily the members 
the Natolin group, * Gomulka not only saved the situation, but also settled accout 
with many of his old enemies. 


On October 19, 1956, the eighth plenary session of the Polish Communist Par y 
Central Committee was convened in Warsaw. For the first time a candidate n 
nominated by Moscow was nominated Party first secretary. Khrushchev, Mikoya 
Molotov, and Kaganovich rushed to Warsaw in alarm to see the situation for the: 
selves, thereby again indicating that the subject was discussed not as a matter 
foreign policy, but as an inner-Party affair. This view was confirmed by subseque 
events. At that time Gomulka was still only candidate for the top post in the Poli | 
Communist Party: his appointment depended on the results of the conference 
with the Soviet Communist leaders. The conference is generally believed to ha’ ¢ 
taken place in a very tense atmosphere, although exact details are not known. | 
seems certain, however, that the discussion centered not on the selection of : 
theoretically correct Party line, but on practical ways of saving the Commun 
system in Poland. Gomulka probably convinced Khrushchev that his tactics wee 
the only way out of the situation, otherwise the session would most likely ha 
taken a different course. The result was Gomulka’s appointment as first secretary 
of the Polish Communist Party on October 21, 1956, and Khrushchev waited 
see if Gomulka would make good his promises. 


The method by which Gomulka’s election was secured after his conference 
with Khrushchev and other members of the Presidium of the Soviet Communi: 
Party Central Committee is extremely interesting. Nine members were elected | 
the Warsaw Politburo; Gomulka received 74 votes, the same number as Sowinshk 
but one less than Ochab. In the elections to the Central Committee Secretari: 
Gomulka again received 74 votes, the same number as Jarosinski, but one less 
than Gierek and Ochab. In spite of this, Ochab immediately proposed Gomulk 
for the post of first secretary; there being no objection, he was elected. 


In the opinion of many public figures in the non-Communist world and the 
Polish emigration in particular, Gomulka saved Poland from a bloody revolutic: 
on the pattern of the Hungarian events, the results of which would have bec: 
impossible to foresee. However, judging from Gomulka’s past, his work as 
Soviet agent, his devotion to Communism, and his present rejection of any liber- 
alizing tendencies as far as the forms of Communism are concerned, he sav 
the situation not for the sake of Poland and the Polish people, but for the good of 
the Party and the Communist camp as a whole. He proved to be the tactici: 
needed for Poland, introduced a Polish “New Economic Policy,” and avert 
an anti-Soviet outburst by identifying himself and the Party with the peopl 
aspirations. 


* Named after a suburb of Warsaw, the headquarters of the Stalinist faction. 
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The culminating point in Gomulka’s tactics was the creation of Po Prostu, 
t! e Polish students’ organ. The magazine did not come into being spontaneously ; 
t! is is impossible in Communist countries, where the government controls the 
p ess at all levels and stages. Gomulka gave the Communist student youth the 
e clusive and almost unrestricted right to speak out against the government. 
‘| 1ere were various reasons for this. First, it provided an outlet for popular discon- 
t. at; second, it deflected the masses from “bourgeois counterrevolutionary 
c ticism,” leaving the ability to criticize in Communist hands; and third, it aimed 
a creating the impression of unlimited freedom of the press in Poland. This by 
n» means implies that Po Prostu became an agent provocateur in the service of the 
P «tty. On the contrary: having tasted freedom it overreached itself. But Gomulka 
e idently not only envisaged such an outcome, he welcomed it at that particular 
n oment. His reliance on Po Prostu proved justifiable. The apparent freedom of 
s eech and of the press in Poland made an enormous impression throughout the 
v orld, influencing to a considerable degree the change of attitude of the West 
t wards Poland. 

However, the Polish events, especially statements made in Po Prostu, were far 
fom welcome as far as the Soviet Communist Party was concerned. On several 
occasions the Soviet press condemned allegedly irresponsible attacks on the 
Soviet Communists by “sections” of the Polish press. But Gomulka’s services to 
the Party in averting a revolution could not be gainsaid, while at the same time 
his tactics had been more or less approved by Khrushchev. However, it became 
only a matter of time before Po Prostu was closed down; the form this move took, 
involving the mobilization of the workers’ militia from the factories to disperse 
student demonstrators in Warsaw, revealed Gomulka in his true colors and con- 
irmed that he was fulfilling his promises to Khrushchev. Since then there has 
been a gradual but clear-cut return to the rigid Party line which combines the 
whole Communist bloc into a single unit. 

There can be no question of more independence for Poland, for Moscow 
continues to have complete control. The only change is that Gomulka has greater 
powers to make tactical moves within his country than before. But such freedom 
has not made Poland less dependent on Moscow; it is merely a reflection of the 
|nks between Khrushchev and Gomulka. In such a political situation Poland 
cannot pursue an independent foreign policy, either towards the West or the 
Soviet Union. The outward manifestations of a Polish foreign policy on the 
international scene remain as much a fiction as the country’s apparent sovereignty. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


The Sovnarkhozes: A Preliminary Survey 


The purpose of the recent reorganization of industry and construction was 
replace branch administration, effected through branch ministries, by territor , 
administration, carried out through sovnarkhozes (economic councils). To this e1 
the Soviet Union was divided into 105 economic administrative regions, each head 
by a sovnarkhoz. The difference between the work of the sovnarkhozes and th 
of the ministries they replaced is that whereas the latter had been responsible t 
one particular branch of industry or construction the former are in charge of 
the different branches situated within a particular economic region. 

Under the law on the reorganization, which was ratified by the Supreme Sovi 
of the USSR on May 10, 1957, the measure was to have been completed | 
July 1, 1957. In his theses and report, which were made public before this law 
ratified, Khrushchev said that the main aim in mind was the removal of a numb 
of shortcomings in Soviet industry, primarily bureaucratic narrow-mindednc 
(being interested solely in one’s own particular sphere), the cumbersome nature 
of the administrative apparatus, and the poor organization of supplies and mark« 
ing methods. A further goal was to improve the working conditions and efi.- 
ciency of the scientific establishments and organizations serving industry.’ Almo 
a year has passed, and sufficient information is now available for an estimation «f 
the extent to which the reorganization has been a success to be made. 

When a country’s economy is controlled by state officials working under 
centralized bureaucratic system, which functions by means of directives issuc 
from higher organs to lower ones, which in turn submit accounts on the work 
performed by them to their superiors, the formal fulfillment of these directiv: 
becomes of primary importance. As is only to be expected, this usually conflic 
with national interests and general economic principles. In the Soviet Union, 
these reports are the sole basis on which the higher echelons judge the work «t 
the lower ones. 

The replacement of branch agencies by territorial ones has not done awa 
with bureaucracy, but has merely put it on a different plane. Whereas the formcr 
minister had been interested only in reports on the work of his own ministry, tl 
present sovnarkhoz head is guided solely by reports on his economic region. 4 
the lower levels there is absolutely no difference: the director of a factory, for 
example, continues to work just as before. The fact that bureaucratic narrow 
mindedness has not been abolished in spite of the reorganization carried out hi; 
already been admitted. On February 6, 1958, Jzvestia wrote in a lead article th: 
elements of bureaucratic narrow-mindedness could still be seen in the work «! 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1957), pp. 3—29. 
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yme sovnarkhoz administrations. Heads of industrial enterprises have avoided 
itroducing new types of products, as such a step would have hampered the 
nooth fulfillment of plans for the production of goods whose manufacturing 
rocesses had already been thoroughly mastered. Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya 
izeta reported that the director of one factory rejected a profitable suggestion on 
1e grounds that it would have entailed the reorganization of production pro- 
esses and it was much easier to continue working as before. Then again, man- 
gers are unwilling to accept new orders, calculating that fewer orders mean 
isier plan fulfillment, particularly if calculations are on a monetary rather than 
uantitative basis. One factory director, realizing there was a danger that he 
ould not meet his plan in monetary terms, ordered that more expensive steel be 
sed for the finished goods.* Usually, however, attempts are made to increase 
uantity at the expense of quality. 

One big shortcoming in the present system is that sovnarkhoz heads are 
nterested primarily in their “own” people, and show little aesire to meet the 
equirements of other regions. There are innumerable examples of this: as many 
s 46 sovnarkhozes failed to fulfill their delivery schedules to the sovnarkhozes of 
astern Siberia; the Leningrad sovnarkhoz could not obtain many spare parts 
vhich it could not manufacture itself; the Kharkov sovnarkhoz has refused to 
naintain production ties with other sovnarkhozes in 1958; the Moscow city 
ovnarkhoz did not fulfill its plan for deliveries to the Gorky sovnarkhoz; the 
Jnepropetrovsk and Stalino sovnarkhozes refused to supply other sovnarkhozes ; 
nd the Armenian sovnarkhoz received an insufficient quantity of rolled metal 
rom other sovnarkhozes, but in turn did not fulfill its obligations towards other 
conomic regions. 

Sometimes this reluctance to assist other regions has reached almost ridicu- 
ous extremes. A Pravda article entitled “Altercation on the Banks of the Ik” 
stated that after the creation of the Bashkir and Tatar sovnarkhozes a new building 
naterials combine situated on their common boundary began to experience 
‘erious operational difficulties. The Bashkir sovnarkhoz, which had the raw 
naterials required by the combine, categorically refused to supply the factory 
yecause it came under the jurisdiction of the Tatar sovnarkhoz. Eventually, the dis- 
»ute was referred to Gosplan, but in the meantime the combine ceased operating.® 

Under the old branch system there was a reasonable amount of liaison be- 
ween the enterprises of the different ministries. Under the new territorial division, 
1owever, the sovnarkhozes have proved unable to maintain such direct liaison 
ind have been obliged to resort to “open letters” from one enterprise to another 
mn delivery fulfillment. These open letters are usually compiled by the adminis- 
‘ration and Party committees of the factory concerned (not by the sovnarkhoz 
tself) in the name of individual workers or groups. Thus, the workers of a Gorky 


2 Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, September 1, 1957. 
3 Jbid., December 11, 1957. 

* Pravda, January 25, 1958. 

5 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 5, 1958. 
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sovnarkhoz automobile factory appealed to a factory in another sovnarkhoz t 
ensure that the plan for the delivery of spanners was fulfilled.? During recen 
months the Soviet press has carried numerous examples of this type of appeal, 
directed in particular to the Perm, Sverdlovsk, and Kuibyshev sovnarkhozes.‘ 
Newspaper correspondents are frequently entrusted with the task of ensurin: 
that deliveries are met. 

An important aim of the reorganization was to make the administrative appara 
tus less cumbersome; but there does not appear to have been any reduction in it: 
size. Instead of approximately 150 ministries which used to administer industry 
there are now the industrial ministries which have been retained, 105 sovnar- 
khozes containing about 950 administrative divisions, and the committees recent]; 
set up under the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The structure of the system 
by which the individual enterprises are administered has become more com- 
plicated. Some sovnarkhozes have the following system: sovnarkhoz—branch 
administration—combine—trust—enterprise; others have only trusts administering 
one or two enterprises; others have administrations controlling a number oi 
cognate trusts.® 

The Soviet press has clearly shown that more difficulties have been met in 
planning under the sovnarkhoz system than had been the case with the former 
ministries. Earlier, the annual work plan of the Ministry of the Coal Industry; 
covered five pages; it now takes up a whole volume. One of the same ministry’s 
output plans earlier consisted of 20 production indices; now, with an overall pro- 
duction figure 150% less, there are 240. Furthermore, the very system of drawing 
up plans has become more complex, as has the process of their ratification by the 
republic gosplans and Gosplan of the USSR.!° Moreover, in some instances, the 
amount of paper work has greatly increased: In one factory alone there were 386 
different instructions and queries over a period of less than three months. Earliex 
an engineer responsible for factory safety measures had to send in a report twice 
a year; now he does so monthly. 


A major shortcoming in industry, a result of centralized economic planning 
and administration, was poor supply and marketing facilities. There has, however, 
been either no imprcvement in the situation or else an actual deterioration. One 
of the main bones of contention in intersovnarkhoz relations is the question of 
supply. Heads of sovnarkhozes still have to fulfill the state plan, even though 
their productive capacity has been reduced by the division of the country’s indus- 
trial organization into numerous small, not self-sufficient regions. Under these 
conditions it is perfectly natural that each sovnarkhoz will keep as many raw 
materials and finished goods for itself as it can, thereby automatically supplying 
the absolute minimum to its neighbors. In addition, the abolition of the old min- 
istries considerably disrupted liaison between different factories, thereby making 


8 Tbid., August 18, 1957 and January 12, 1958. 
® Tbid., January 5, 1958. 

10 Pravda, February 6, 1958. 

11 Tbid., September 19, 1957. 
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he supply and marketing situation even worse. First secretary of the Uzbek 
arty Central Committee Kamalov admitted that “the most complicated question 
n the new conditions is ... supply. Let us say straight out: the search for new 
srganizational forms of . . . supply has dragged. Furthermore, obviously unhealthy 
»henomena can be observed in this sphere.” ” 
To meet the avowed aim of increasing the role played by science in production 
wo measures were envisaged: organizations engaged in research and designing 
vere to be transferred from the center to the periphery, and many such organi- 
‘ations put under the jurisdiction of the sovnarkhozes. The first of these measures 
1as not yet been carried out because suitable living and working accommodations 
iave not yet been found. This means that the majority of the research institutions 
lue to be transferred have remained where they were—primarily in Moscow and 
Leningrad—and continue to fulfill orders for such widely removed regions as the 
Urals, Siberia, and the Far East.!* The second measure, which has been carried 
yut to a considerable extent, has done more harm than good. Previously, a 
research or designing organization controlled by a ministry served a whole 
branch of industry; now it will serve mainly the region administered by the 
sovnarkhoz. This has led to a number of anomalies. When Remmashtrest, a trust 
engaged in the modernization of machine tools, was transferred from the Ministry 
of Machine-Tool Construction to the Moscow city sovnarkhoz it virtually lost 
its raison a’étre, for it does not have anywhere near the same importance for one 
sovnarkhoz as it had for a whole ministry ;14 the Tsentroenergotsvetmet designing 
organization had been of great importance to the nonferrous metal industry. But 
when it was transferred to the Moscow city sovnarkhoz there was not enough 
work to justify its existence and so the sovnarkhoz simply abolished it.4° A whole 
branch of industry was thus deprived of a designing organization. 
Prior to the reorganization, each branch of industry had, through its ministry, 
a number of specialist designing offices, which served all the factories of a parti- 
cular type in the branch of industry concerned. For example, the offices designing 
machinery for the printing industry worked for all the factories producing such 
machinery throughout the Soviet Union. This meant that there were enough fac- 
tories available to take the plans to the construction stage and that in turn the 
designing offices had enough money coming in to enable them to carry out large- 
scale research. Now, however, many of these specialist designing offices have 
been transferred to sovnarkhozes, thereby losing contact with enterprises they 
had been serving, since the latter are in different sovnarkhozes. In most cases, the 
sovnarkhozes do not have enough specialized orders to keep designing offices un- 
der their jurisdiction operating to full capacity nor can they afford to finance those 
which are not working specifically for them. This situation has been complicated 
by the fact that factories are now so busy turning out goods for their own sovnar- 
khoz which they previously did not manufacture that they have no opportunity for 
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experimenting or testing the advanced designs submitted by the specialist design 
ing offices. This has caused the latter to cut down their operations. The Sim 
feropol Specialist Designing Office, for example, which once served all th 
factories engaged in the manufacture of canning machinery, is working at onl: 
15% capacity now that it is part of the Kherson sovnarkhoz. The situation i 
similar in the case of the Kiev, Voronezh, Rostov, and Tbilisi designing offices.' 

Under the old branch system experts in any particular field worked togethe: 
in a ministry; now they have been split up, and each administration has a few 
specialists in each field. Moreover, whereas before the heads of ministries hac 
usually had considerable experience in their particular sphere, the heads of soy 
narkhozes are having to manage not one, but several different branches of indus 
try, including those for which they have had no training whatsoever.!? The 
disadvantages of this are obvious. 

In conclusion, the first results of the work of industry under the new systen 
can be judged safely from a conference of sovnarkhoz heads, secretaries of repub 
lic Party central committees, chairmen of the republic councils of ministers, 
secretaries of krai and oblast committees, and chairmen of gosplans, held in 
Moscow in February 1958. An official announcement stated that the conference 
was held to discuss some results of the sovnarkhozes’ work. There is little doubt 
that had the conference come to the conclusion that the new system was superior 
to the old the result would have been trumpeted in every Soviet newspaper. 
However, all that has appeared to date has been a brief communiqué in Prarda 
to the effect that the conference was held and that Khrushchev attended.'* This 
is certainly a case of silence speaking volumes. A. Fedorov 


International Communism 


China’s Place in Soviet Eastern Policy 


The climax of the Soviet offensive in Europe came in 1948 with the blockade 
of Berlin, which showed the Kremlin quite clearly that direct aggression in the 
West would lead to another world war. On the other hand, the Communist coup 
in China, the less successful but by no means fruitless Korean campaign, the 
seizure of part of Indo-China, and several other successes in Asia showed the 
Communist leaders that their best chances of further expansion lay in the East. 
Here national boundaries are more fluid, the local population is not so well 
acquainted with the dangers of Communism, while those countries which have 
only recently gained independence usually have neither a firm leadership nor a 
clear policy. Realizing this the Communist leaders resurrected the old slogan ““The 
road to Paris lies through Peiping.” 


16 Jbid., February 26, 1958. 
17 Jbid., January 29, 1958. 
18 Pravda, February 9, 1958. 
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Nevertheless, it soon became clear that the process of direct, more or less 
wrcible expansion even in the Far East had come to a halt, and that further 
ttempts to seize territory there by naked force would also lead to a world con- 
lict. For this reason, although adhering to their policy of expansion in Asia, the 
ommunists have modified it and made it more flexible. Economic and cultural 
ies with economically underdeveloped countries in the area are being strength- 
ned, on the one hand, while the borders of neighboring states—Burma, for 
xample—are cautiously being probed, on the other. In the main, however, the 
ommunists are striving to depict themselves as defenders of oppressed peoples 
nd fighters for their emancipation. 

Communist expansion has always taken the line of least resistance. At present 
his has taken on the form of an attempt to infiltrate into the Arab countries of 
he Near East, to exploit and, where possible, gain control of local nationalistic 
10vements: hence the Cairo conference, the economic aid to Syria and Egypt, 
he formation in Cairo of a permanent council of Afro-Asian peoples (with an 
.gyptian president and a Soviet secretary), and the constant stream of Arab 
isitors to Moscow. Hand in hand with this increase in Soviet activity went a 
tepping up of the activities of local Communist parties. 


Friendly relations with countries of the East are essential for the Soviet Union 
is substantiation of the claim that it is willing to defend all underprivileged peo- 
oles, and numerous steps were taken towards the end of last year to further these 
relations. On October 28, an agreement on Soviet—Syrian economic and technical 
‘ooperation was signed in Damascus; from December 10 through 20, a Syrian 
rovernment delegation visited the Soviet Union, at just about the same time a 


soviet Supreme delegation left on a visit to Burma; and on December 30, the 
Yemen crown prince arrived in Moscow. At the same time the Soviet Union con- 
‘luded several agreements with China and North Korea. Individually, these facts 
nay not be overly important, but taken together they are indicative of the interest 
he Soviet leaders are presently showing in the East. 


During and immediately after the Hungarian events the Peiping Politburo 
ypenly sided with the revisionists from the East European satellites and leveled 
. number of criticisms at the Soviet collective leadership. While recognizing the 
Soviet Union as the leader of the Communist bloc, China nevertheless denied that 
the Kremlin had the right to make decisions affecting all the Communist countries 
without consulting them. In other words, the Moscow Party was merely primus 
inter pares. This stand was maintained until the period of the “blooming of the 
hundred flowers” and the struggle for “improved methods of work.” The attacks 
made by sections of the Chinese intelligentsia on the existing order and the fre- 
quent demands for the disbanding of the Chinese Communist Party soon caused 
a hasty retreat on Peiping’s part. It was during this period that the conflict be- 
tween the Chinese intelligentsia—the specialists and administrators—and the Com- 
munist Party reached its height. 


Statements made by members of the Chinese intelligentsia show that a major 
cause of dissatisfaction was the fact that the Communist Party was treating the 





country as its own property, ignoring the national consciousness of the Chinese 
which, it was alleged, not only exists but will continue to exist regardless o: 
whether it is the Communists who rule the country or not. They sharply con 
demned the Chinese Communist Party’s treatment of the members of the non 
Communist parties of the popular front as puppets, capable only of speech-makin; 
and similar purely formal functions. They demanded more freedom and the abo 
lition of so-called democratic centralism, and severely attacked the Party’s leading 
role in science, culture, and education. 


The Chinese intelligentsia viewed the cult of the individual which had arise: 
in the Soviet Union under Stalin not as something accidental, but as a direc 
result of the social and political structure of the Communist countries. Membe: 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Democratic League Chen Hsin-kue 
wrote in the Shanghai newspaper Wen Hui Pao of June 14, 1957: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is the source of bureaucratism, subjectivism 
and sectarianism. .. . All the sectarianisms flow from the ideological question of th: 
“absolute domination of the Party,” and the origin of this ideological question lies i: 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The errors committed by Stalin in the exercise o/ 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet Union and the Hungarian incident that 
resulted from the exercise of a dictatorship of the proletariat in Hungary have prover 
that the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat is dubious and open to criticism 
Now, in actual fact, the dictatorship of the proletariat is nothing other than the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party. In directing the country and in applying it: 
political program, the Communist Party leans chiefly on the Party members, second] 
on the members of the Communist Youth Leagues, and thirdly on the non-Commu 
nists who follow the Party. Under such circumstances, it is impossible for bureau. 
cratism, subjectivism, and sectarianism not to manifest themselves, and it is hard to 
imagine that the ideology of the “absolute domination of the Party” can fail to 
result and develop .. .4 


This thought was later developed further in Jen Min Jih Pao on July 12, 1957, 
when Huang Hsin-ping, a teacher of the Third Women’s Institute in Tientsin, 
wrote that 


since the Communist Party is the instrument of the class struggle and since this 
class struggle is fundamentally over in our country, why cannot the leadership ot 
the Communist Party be diminished slightly? Since the democratic parties have the 
right to exist and since their critical programs tend towards Communism, why 
should they not be allowed to govern the country in turn by taking over the executive 
power? If the Communist Party abandoned the idea of making the government a 
one-Party monopoly, if the Communist Party and the various democratic parties 
offered their various political programs, free elections would soon incite the Commu- 
nist Party and the democratic parties to overcome their shortcomings in order to win 
as many votes as possible and also to serve the people better. This is an opinion that 
affects the interests of the Communist Party. The whole question lies in knowing 
whether the Communist Party is willing or not to renounce its political authority.* 


1 Quoted in Saturn, Paris, No. 5 (1957), p. 73. 
2 bid. 
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Obviously, such a radically new evaluation of the domestic situation was 
ound to be tied up with the opposition’s views on Peiping’s foreign policy. The 
hinese intelligentsia were not protesting against a union with the USSR, but 
gainst its one-sidedness. Friendly relations with the Soviet Union, it was argued, 
hould not be a barrier to the establishment of the same friendly relations with 
he West. 

The most authoritative advocate of this view was Lung Yun, the former 
hairman of the provincial Yiinann government and later deputy chairman of 
1e State Committee for Defense and member of the permanent committee of 
ne National Congress. In an article published in Kwang Ming Jih Pao on May 24, 
957 Lung Yun noted three abnormal aspects .of Sino-Soviet relations: (1) The 
act that China was bearing all the expenses of what was called “the war of resis- 
ince to America and aid to Korea”; (2) that although the United States had 
vaived its rights to sums of money owed it under the Lend-Lease Act by a 
vumber of its wartime allies, the money lent to China by the Soviet Union had to 
e repaid, with interest, within ten years; and (3) the Soviet Union dismantled and 
arried away machinery and equipment from the factories situated in the parts of 
china liberated by the Red Army, but no compensation had been paid.* 

By June 1957, it was obvious that the Chinese Communists had no choice: if 
hey-did not wish to give in to the intelligentsia, thereby virtually relinquishing 
-ontrol of the state, they had to launch a major campaign against the intellectual 
‘trata. The result was the attacks against so-called right bourgeois elements. 


Earlier, it had been almost essential to speak one’s mind, since silence was 
nterpreted as a possible attempt to hide “bad intentions.” Also, in view of the 
mportance attached to education in China, the fact that educated people are 
listened to and, more important, it was the intelligentsia who actually put the gov- 
ernment’s policies into practice, the masses have come to expect leadership from 
this source. Thus, in view of what the intelligentsia had been saying about the 
Communist regime, it was inevitable that the Peiping Politburo would attack them 
ilmost in their entirety, on the grounds of right bourgeois inclinations. The 
campaign was pursued in a series of waves, reaching climaxes in September 1957, 
when the leaders of the All-Chinese Democratic League were purged and two 
of its deputy chairmen were forced to make public confessions, in December of 
the same year, when three million students and professors were sent into the 
country to do manual labor, and at the fifth session of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives, held early in 1958, when three ministers were dis- 
missed and fifty deputies barred from future sessions. In addition, Lung Yun was 
removed from the post of deputy chairman of the State Committee for Defense: 
[t was hardly likely that, in view of China’s acute need of Soviet economic assist- 
ance, someone who had made anti-Soviet statements would be kept in such 
an important office. 

It is interesting to note that all these events coincided with a new antirevi- 
sionist campaign in the Soviet Union. On February 5, 1958, Pravda published a 


3 Tbid., p. 66. 





long article by F. Konstantinov entitled ““Against Contemporary Revisionism,” i: 
which it was alleged that the most important task facing all Communist partic 
today was to combat all types of revisionistic currents. Although China is no 
mentioned by name, the main attack being against Poland, it is clear that the sub 
ject concerned her too. 


Peiping could not have carried out the campaign to move three million per 
sons into the country without Moscow’s aid, for the purged intelligentsia provid: 
the country’s administrators and specialists, and replacements would have had t 
come from the Soviet Union. Moreover, at the end of 1957, the Chinese econom, 
particularly agriculture, was in a sorry state, but the main reason for sending thes: 
three million persons from the towns was not so much to aid the farmers as t 
free the large cities of oppositional elements. (This does not mean, of course, thai 
the shortage of manpower in the rural areas did not influence the decision.) Eve: 
since collectivization began people have been moving into the cities and creatin, 
unemployment among workers and increasing their dissatisfaction. Almost al 
Chinese peasants prefer a beggarly existence in the cities to life on a collectiv: 
farm. This is borne out by numerous reports in the Chinese press. On March 8 
1957, for instance, the newspaper Kung Jih Pao wrote: “In 1949, the population ot: 
Tientsin was 2,211,226. At the end of 1956, it had risen to 3,024,147” ;4 then again 
on March 10, 1957, Fukien Jih Pao wrote: 


The People’s Provincial Council of Fukien province sent out a new circular 
calling for immediate application of effective measures for stopping the infiltratior 
of peasants into cities. 

The circular states that the problem of the... infiltration of peasants into cities 
has not yet been solved. According to reports concerning the county of Minhu, 
about 17,000 persons from the county infiltrated into the cities of Fuchow, Nanping 
and Kutien. [They] constitute 13°, of the total manpower of the county.°® 


Almost all the provincial Chinese newspapers have contained similar loca! 
reports. 

All these points were reflected in the attitude Mao Tse-tung adopted at thc 
Moscow conference of Communist leaders to celebrate the fortieth anniversar\ 
of the October Revolution. Rumors, too frequently heard to dismiss out of hand 
and emanating primarily from Yugoslavia and Poland, would seem to indicate 
that not only Gomulka but also Kadar was opposed to Khrushchev and his 
followers, while Mao Tse-tung completely abandoned his earlier policy of lending 
a certain amount of support to National Communist and revisionistic tendencies 
among the East European satellites and switched over to Khrushchev’s side. The 
immediate question was whether the smaller Communist parties and governments 
should be granted more independence. Although Mao’s interests in this question 
coincided with those of Gomulka and Kadar, he nevertheless supported the Soviet 
Communist Party’s right to the leadership, thereby in effect putting himself in 
Khrushchev’s hands. 


4 Tbid., No. 3 (1957), p. 203. 
5 Tbid. 
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By this time the Chinese government had a deficit of $700,000,000, industrial 
velopment was lagging, many new building projects had to be abandoned, and 
e agricultural situation was getting worse. Moreover, not only does China have 

chance of making good this deficit and meeting her liabilities to the Soviet 
tion, she has been forced to turn to Moscow for aid once again. However, 
der favorable conditions China could almost meet its debt to the Soviet Union 
d the satellites with agricultural produce. Chu Teh, speaking at an All-Chinese 
rricultural Congress held in Peiping on December 23, 1957, stressed the acute 
ed to raise output in all branches of agriculture so as to provide goods for 
ror. 


The rapprochement with China has come at the right time for Khrushchev, 
cause continued Chinese support is essential for Soviet Asian policy. China can 
‘im to be a recent colonial country which has only just been united and is 
xious to cooperate with other former colonies. 


Although China is cooperating directly with the Soviet Union in helping 
ymmunist penetration in the Near East, it is very much as the junior partner. 
iis relegation to a minor role is by no means the only price the Chinese are 
ving to pay for Soviet aid. Peiping will undoubtedly have to go back on the 
»mise made by Liu Shao-chi at the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
rty that the number of Soviet advisers would be considerably reduced in the near 
ure. Furthermore, there are indications that the Chinese have also had to give 
iy in North Korea, where only two years ago they were complete masters. 
sreans educated in the Soviet Union are now being appointed to the top posts, 
til recently occupied by Koreans educated in China. Then again, the Chinese 
ve lost the ideological leadership of the Communist bloc. Little more than a 
ir ago Peiping resolutions and lead articles in Jen Min Jih Pao virtually laid down 
e general ideological line, which the rest were obliged to toe. Now, however, 
ere can be no talk of ideological leadership, since on this front the Chinese 
smmunists have been undermined by their own intelligentsia. There is no doubt 
at Khrushchev and his associates will exploit the situation to the utmost. 


To date, Soviet penetration in the Near East has come about mainly through 
e medium of economic infiltration. Possibly Moscow will now turn its attention 
the political and ideological spheres, as is happening in the Far East. The 
tivities of local Communist parties are being stepped up, and these parties are 
once again subject to Moscow and on a level with China. Even in Burma, 
1ere to date China has had almost a free hand, the Soviet Union is beginning 
play a more important role. The Chinese are now being depicted as recent 
‘ppressed” peoples, thereby strengthening the USSR’s position, gained by Soviet 
omic aid. 


The general position will probably continue as it is now for some time to 
me. Nineteen fifty-seven was an important year in that it revealed many of 
\ina’s weaknesses as a country where a totalitarian regime is trying to rule. The 
inese Communists will find it extremely difficult to keep the country’s intelli- 
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gentsia in check and to reconcile the peasants to the kolkhozes. On the other han, 
fully realizing the advantages of keeping their ally in a position of comparati. ¢ 
weakness the Soviet leaders are likely to limit their future aid to China to such . o 
extent that there will be no danger of Mao Tse-tung’s becoming a serious riv |. 
K. Aleksandrov 


Culture 


A Major Factor in the Decline of the Soviet Educational Lev: | 


The present aims of Soviet secondary education differ considerably from tho e 
of a few years ago. Until very recently, the Soviet secondary school had the ta: « 
of preparing pupils for the higher educational establishments; but now only 
small number of those who finish the ten-year course enter them. The remaind 
are forced to take up employment in industry or agriculture. Thus, althou; 
1,400,000 pupils finished secondary school in 1956, only 222,000 were accepted | y 
Soviet higher educational establishments the following year.1 The latter figu ¢ 
included pupils who finished in 1956, many who had finished several yea s 
previously, and pupils with a secondary education who had done some sort «f 
productive work for a time or had been released from the army. Thus, in cor 
parison with previous years, pupils finishing their secondary education in 1957 
found it much more difficult to enter the universities. 


The Soviet government has carried out this step with the intention of providin » 
more manpower for industry and agriculture. This aim was clearly revealed in tlc 
decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress, whose directives included a decrve 
on the reorganization of school work in view of the serious manpower shortaye 
in the Soviet Union. Hence, the change in school curriculums is intended to in- 
crease vocational training at the expense of general education. 


The Soviet press seldom gives overall statistical figures for the USSR or the 
individual republics. This is certainly true as far as the introduction of vocation.'! 
training and its effects on the general standard of education are concerned. How- 
ever, some idea of the situation during the past two years can be obtained from the 
Soviet pedagogical press. N. Naumov, head of the Chief Administration for 
Schools of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, writing in Uchitelska): 
gazeta on August 24, 1957 on the 1956—57 school year stated that there had bec 
a drop in the general standard over the last two years. For many years the fifi 
grades had apparently been the worst, but, beginning with the 1955—56 schow! 
year, that is, when more emphasis began to be placed on vocational training, tl 
standard of the seventh grades also began to decline. He noted that many eight! - 
grade pupils were leaving school to work in industry or agriculture. V. Kondr 
shov, head of the Russian language and literature department at the Kostron 
Teachers’ Training College, also noted a fall in the standard of the fifth and sevent 


1 Zvezda, No. 5 (1957), p. 164. 
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rades.2 On July 2, 1957, Uchitelskaya gazeta gave some figures on the stand- 
cd of seventh-grade pupils in the Nizhne-Marinskoe seven-year school, Voronezh 
blast, which is considered one of the best of its type. Of 27 pupils eight were 
raded “satisfactory,” nine “poor,” and ten “very poor.” 


In April 1957, the Board of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR was 
ced to give special attention to the teaching of the Russian language in the 
epublic’s schools. It realized the need for some measures, but did nothing except 
eclare “an active struggle against all the shortcomings in the teaching of the 
.ussian language.” All the blame for pupils’ poor performances was put on the 
-achers.* 

Indeed, the standard of Russian language teaching in the autonomous and 
nion republics’ schools is poor. Moreover, the introduction of vocational train- 
ig led to a drop in the quality of the native language teaching. A. Kvarcheliya 
omplained, after a study of pupils’ performances in the autonomous republics, 
iat local ministries of education were neglecting the native language in favor of 

other, practical subjects.* 

The situation is probably even worse as far as the teaching of mathematics is 

concerned. Uchitelskaya gazeta has commented on the low standards attained in 

ll grades of general educational schools, particularly in the senior grades, where 
he mathematics curriculum has been partially curtailed, partially adapted to 
he study of machinery and electricity. In July 1957, the Board of the Ministry 
‘f Education of the RSFSR discussed the problem. Methodologist of the Chief 
\dministration for Schools P. A. Larichev noted in his report that the general 
evel of mathematics teaching was not meeting with present-day demands, and 
hat poor results meant that many pupils spent two years in the same grade.® 


G. Sennikov, a lecturer, and I. Fridlyand, special correspondent of Uchitelskaya 
zeta, wrote after attending the 1957 examinations for the mathematics and phys- 
cs faculty of the Gorky Pedagogical Institute that, whereas in 1955, 22.7%, of the 
candidates had not passed the written examination, that year the figure had 
risen to more than 50%.® S. Neginsky, another special correspondent of Uchitel- 
kaya gazeta, studied the results of the final examinations at the Leningrad second- 
ry schools. He commented on the low standard of the candidates in almost all 
lisciplines and quoted Professor E. S. Lyapin, chairman of one of the examining 
voards, to the effect that most pupils had forgotten much of what they had ever 
earned in mathematics.’ 

A group of Leningrad teachers, who studied the teaching of chemistry in the 
‘ity’s schools over the last two years and were present at the 1957 final examina- 
ions, said that the methods used were unsatisfactory. They blamed the introduction 


2 Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 22, 1957. 

3 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No. 4 (1957), p. 145. 
4 Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 15, 1957. 

5 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No. 7 (1957), p. 157. 
® Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 17, 1957. 

7 Ibid., August 15, 1957. 





in 1955 of a compulsory minimum of practical periods, at the expense o 
theoretical work. As a result, there was no time to repeat ground already covere: 
or spend time on problems and examples.® 


Turning to the question of the study of chemical processes it was noted that 
in spite of the presence of large chemical enterprises in Leningrad, the work « 
acquainting pupils with the elements of the chemical industry had not yet bee 
solved. Excursions, it was alleged, are too infrequent, and the pupils only hav 
time to view everything externally, with little or no opportunity of observin 
the actual chemical processes involved. Further, the only Leningrad secondar 
school working according to the new experimental school schedule and attache: 
to a chemical enterprise is on the whole still not a success, inasmuch as practica 
productive work is divorced from the school curriculum. For example, the ninth 
grade pupils of the school do their practical work in a shop manufacturing cellu 
loid, but organic chemistry is not studied until the tenth grade. Then again, thes 
pupils have to acquaint themselves with practical metal technology and electrolyti 
production processes, but the theoretical side is not studied until the tenth grade. 


The situation is similar in the sphere of physics. The introduction into schoo 
curriculums of practical periods of machinery and electricity study in 1955 dis 
rupted actual teaching. Theory is taught superficially and formally, while practica 
lessons do not produce the desired results, since the schools have neither th 
equipment nor qualified teachers to extract the full use from such practical work 
These were the conclusions reached by A. G. Kalashnikov and M. A. Zhidele\ 
in their studies of the experience gained by the leading Moscow schools in 1956. 
They stated that there was no definite plan to this work, that factories were selecte« 
haphazardly, and that pupils often ended up doing such menial tasks as cleaning uj 
or washing machine parts. !° 


The standard in other school subjects is more or less the same. The histor 
course, for example, has been curtailed and in 1956 was subjected to a number o! 
fundamental changes. The new zigzags in Party policy which took place in con 
nection with de-Stalinization and the withdrawal of the Short History of the Com 
munist Party led to the schedule’s and the textbooks’ being altered. As a result, ir 
the 1955—56 school year all the history examinations were canceled. Describing 
the present situation of history instruction in schools Uchitelskaya gazeta com 
plained that many educational and school authorities have been paying littl 
attention to history." 

This situation is not confined to the RSFSR. Kazakhstanskaya pravda has 
complained of the state of practical training and the teaching of physics, mathe 
matics, chemistry, biology, and the Russian and Kazakh languages in Kazakhstan,** 
while Bakinsky rabochy complained that numerous schools were failing to combine 


8 Jbid., July 18, 1957. 

® Ibid. 

10 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No. 5 (1956), pp. 82—3. 

11 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 10, 1957. 

12 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 1, 1957. 
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eory and practice.'% In this respect, the science examinations for entrance 
» a higher educational establishment were apparently typical of the overall 
- tuation. Zarya Vostoka commented in an article by Deputy Minister of Educa- 
m of the Georgian SSR M. Burchuladze that “some pupils finishing at our 
, eneral educational schools, including prize-winners, showed a low standard of 
10wledge when taking the entrance examinations to the higher educational 
tablishments. This means that some of our teachers still do not understand those 
ajor and important tasks which the Twentieth Party Congress placed before 
Soviet teachers.”!4 Many more examples could be quoted: Pravda stated that 
ome schools, justly concerned about practical training and practical applica- 
m, gave less attention to the humanities, allowed a drop in the standard de- 
1 anded of pupils in their mastery of the fundamentals of science.” It repeated how 
sential it was not to divorce outside life from school.!® 


Thus, the introduction of practical training has led the general educational 
school into a crisis. The reduction of general educational disciplines in favor of 
so-called practical training and factory experience has undermined the whole 
stem. Pupils do not have time to study the minimal general educational subjects 

loft in the school schedules. However, the practical training is not achieving its 

sim, since students who have not undergone courses in mathematics, physics, 

‘hemistry, and biology are unable to understand the fundamentals of present-day 
idustrial and agricultural production. Another difficulty is that industrial enter- 
rises, busy with state planned tasks, have no time to spare; and as often as not 
re only too ready to exploit students as supplementary labor. In rural areas, which 
o not have any industry, and where the basic school equipment is usually 
icking, the study of machinery and electricity is done by means of posters and 
lue-prints, a system described as “harmful.” 


The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR suggests that the only 
vay out of this situation is for secondary school courses (up to the age of 12) 
» be extended, and the more specialized work be done by the senior grades~a 
nethod already suggested by Soviet teachers. This reform would take 15-20 
ears;1® but the Party Central Committee’s plans for the development of heavy 
ndustry necessitate a good supply of qualified workers. The Party considers it 
n achievement that pupils in the senior grades are being trained for productive 
york and is ready to encourage this even at the expense of the general educational 
evel. The Party argues that productive work not only provides students with 
raining in a particular field but also has an educational influence on them by 
ielping to unite the student bodies, create a Communist ideology, improve 
liscipline, and encourage a serious approach to school work. More to the point, 
1owever, it helps bridge the gap in manpower supplies. R. Karcha 


13 Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, September 1, 1957. 

14 Zarya Vostoka, Tbilisi, September 1, 1957. 

18 Pravda, September 2, 1957. 

16 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No. 4 (1957), pp. 16-17. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 3, 1958. 


In view of the fact that issue No. 3 of Kommunist appeared on the eve « 
the March 1958 elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR it was only to b 
expected that the Party central organ would devote some space to the event. Thu 
the leading article ““The Flowering of Soviet Democracy” is a collection of stat: 
ments on the alleged advantages of the Soviet system and the democratic natut 
of a Communist regime. However, the article contains a number of contradiction: 
the first being the claim that movement towards Communism is accompanied by 
constant increase in the creative activities and independence of the masses. Bu 
the measures introduced by the Soviet government to stimulate initiative an 
improve the country’s economic position have nothing in common with Commu 
nist principles. They have included the introduction of progressive wage scales a 
an incentive to increased labor productivity and widespread use of the bonu 
system. A further example is the forthcoming reorganization of the machin: 
tractor stations, involving, in an attempt to improve the economic situation, th: 
transfer of the means of production from the state to the kolkhozes. 

One aim of the article is to show that the rulers of the country are the me: 
chosen by the people, and it is emphasized that “socialism created the prototyp: 
of the parliamentarian—the servant of the people, piously fulfilling its will, in 
dissolubly linked with it, full of a feeling of great responsibility in the fulfillmen 
of his duty.” This paragon of virtue is the Supreme Soviet deputy, who drafts 
ratifies, and then helps implement the laws. Developing this idea further, Kommu 
nist goes on to state that “all the work of the soviets of workers’ deputies—fron 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to village and city-type settlement soviets—i 
determined by the unshakeable principles of socialist democracy.” For this state 
ment to be true, the phrase “socialist democracy” would have to be replaced b 
“Communist dictatorship.” 

Several pages intended to prove that the Supreme Soviet deputies are th: 
arbiters of life in the Soviet Union are followed by the revealing statement tha’ 
“in the conditions of the gradual transition from socialism to Communism th 
leading role of the Communist Party in the life of our country is steadily growing.’ 
This, of course, is true: The Party leaders are supreme, and the Supreme Sovie' 
deputies have the purely mechanical function of voting for decrees and measure: 
ratified by the Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 

A. Gorkin’s “Soviet Democracy is Democracy for the People,” which is essen 
tially a theoretical commentary on the general principles contained in the previou: 
article, is a shortened version of a lecture read at the All-Union Society for th« 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge. As in the leading article, ther 
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is much talk of the democratic spirit of the Soviet system and its narodnost 
( opular nature). Great stress is laid on the claim that there is complete equality 
i, the Soviet state and that everything is run on a voluntary basis. 

After contrasting the Soviet system with non-Communist systems Gorkin too 
a serts that in the Soviet Union election results are an expression of the will of the 
p ople, and that the fact that the country has a one-Party system is a historical 
n cessity: 

It is indeed true that in the Soviet Union there is only the Communist Party. This 
situation is not accidental, but determined by history. The Mensheviks, SR’s [Social 
Revolutionaries], and other parties which shouted that they were defending the 
interests of the people in fact proved to be the enemies of the workers, the active 
accomplices of the bourgeoisie. 


But once again, the Party’s importance and the secondary role of the Supreme 
S viet is revealed: “The Party influences the masses through the soviets, which 
r present the interests of all urban and rural workers, and through the trade union 
aid workers’ youth organizations.” 

The last of the articles dealing with the election campaign is M. Domrachev’s 
and V. Malakhov’s “The Soviet Trade Unions are the School of Communism,” 
which states that the trade unions’ main task is to make the masses participate in 
the “administration of the economy.” It is clear, though, that this “‘administra- 
tion” simply means bringing about increased labor productivity. A further point 
alvanced is that the “‘strength of the trade unions is in the Party’s leadership.” 


V. Bilshai’s “Socialism and the Emancipation of Women,” written in connec- 
tion with international women’s day, underlines the equality of Soviet men 
and women. There is no gainsaying that Soviet women are found in top positions 
i: all branches of the economy; but this equality has many negative sides. In the 
Soviet Union women can be found working in every sector of the country’s 
economic and productive life, regardless of the dangers or physical effort involved. 
The author himself points out that women presently comprise more than 45% 
of the country’s labor force, and that in the machine-building and metal-working 
industries, for instance, the percentage of women has increased over the last 15 
years from 32% to 44%. Such equality often leads to women doing tasks far 
beyond their physical capacity: 

[Numerous] cases can be quoted of the trade unions discovering an infringement 
of the interests of women workers... but not always managing to protect them. 
Thus, when investigating the illegal utilization of women for loading and unloading 
work, where they had to carry sugar, groats, and other goods . . . in large sacks, the 
VTsSPS [All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions] set the Specifications Commit- 
tee [the task] of fixing a new capacity for the sacks, in accordance with the standard 
for female labor protection. 


Although this task was set in July 1956, it has not yet been carried out. 


Kommunist recently began to publish articles by professional literary figures on 
v hat might be termed practical problems of literature or art. The Soviet writer 
(-alina Nikolaeva has contributed a sketch entitled ““The Demand of Life,”” based 
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on a comparison of two kolkhozes near Moscow. The main difference between te 
two is in the number of youths working there: On one more than 40% of the k« | 
khozniks were under 30, on the other only 15%. Nikolaeva concluded that t 
reason for the discrepancy was the different levels of cultural work. One kolkh., 
had a clean and comfortable club, the other’s was untidy and uninviting; one h 
a varied program, the other was in a rut. Whether this was the real reason for t 
difference or not is difficult to say; it at least seems a somewhat naive explanatic 

This issue’s contribution from a foreign Communist Party is an article 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Czech Communist Party Hendry «, 
entitled “From the February Victory to the Completion of the Building of § 
cialism in Czechoslovakia.” It is largely a résumé of the events of February 25 
1948 in Czechoslovakia, when the Communist regime was set up. This is cd 
cribed as a popular movement, which overthrew a reactionary governme : 
and disarmed the reactionary forces. The events are presented as a spontaneo 
revolutionary act with which the Soviet Communist Party had nothing to « 
However, it is stated at the end of the article that 

the great task of completing the construction of socialism in our country can 
solved only under one basic condition. This condition is the existence of a wor « 
socialist system headed by the Soviet Union. 


V. Semenov’s “‘Antiscientific Theories on Classes and the Class Struggle 
Contemporary Bourgeois Sociology” continues the campaign against non-Marx 
theories and teachings. These theories are first divided into various categories, ai. 
then dismissed as bourgeois myths. Hence, we have the “bourgeois myth” of 1 
disappearance of classes in a capitalist society and the “bourgeois myth” of 1 


transition of capitalism to a classless society via the growth of the middle class. 

Almost every time American sociologists are mentioned, it is in order 
attack them, mainly on the grounds that their theories strengthen the no 
Communist world. 


Perhaps the oldest myth of bourgeois science is the assertion that the “econon 
institutes” of the capitalist countries, primarily the United States, open up for t 
workers the happy possibility of becoming entrepreneurs and even millionaires. 
This theory, it is claimed, splits the ranks of the proletariat, leading the wor!.- 

ers to their doom. 

Deputy head of the Central Statistical Administration L. Volodarsky’s artic 
“On Industrial Output Indices” is in answer to questions sent in by readers. The 
most important points raised are: (1) How is Soviet industrial output measurec : 
(2) What is the significance of overall production indices in economic develo) - 
ment? (3) How does Soviet output compare with that of other countries? (4) Wh, 
are production targets sometimes not met? and (5) How is it that shop or depar - 
ment quotas are often considerably overfulfilled, yet actual overall output is low 
than the planned level? The answers are perhaps not so important as the fa 
that the questions were raised. 

A further article in the campaign to subordinate art and literature to Par’) 
policy is A. Sokolov’s “For Party Principles in Theatrical Criticism.” In accor - 
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ce with the directives issued by Khrushchev some time ago on the subject, the 
ithor shows how “Communist order” can be introduced into the Soviet theater. 
1 attack is made on the magazine Jeafr, the organ of the Ministry of Culture of 
e USSR and the Union of Soviet Writers, which published a series of articles 
emingly in accordance with Khrushchev’s directives, but apparently not com- 
etely acceptable to the Party leaders. The brunt of the attack is borne by N. Vele- 
\0va’s article in issue No. 4, 1957, but numerous other writers come in for con- 
lerable criticism. Thus, the campaign which began a year ago is still going 

a further indication that many writers are still fighting for some independence. 

This issue ends with a review of I. D. Nazarenko’s book on T.G. Shev- 
enko, which was published recently in Kiev. Although the book adheres to the 
rty’s post-Stalin line, some points have not found favor, and Kommunist does its 
st to prove that Shevchenko was strongly opposed to “liberals and nationalists.” 
he real reason for the review would seem to be that a number of works have 


»peared abroad allegedly falsifying Shevchenko’s literary inheritance. 
A. Gaev 


Inostrannaya literatura 
Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 


Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1—12, 1957. 


The magazine Jnostrannaya literatura is a comparatively recent publication, 
iting from the second half of 1955. Its proclaimed objective is to acquaint its 
aders with a cross section of new foreign literature and literary criticism and 
ith various aspects of theatrical life and the fine arts outside the Soviet Union. 
owever, it became apparent almost from the start that its editors were taking 

their chief criterion not the literary or artistic merits of any given work but 
¢ political views expressed in it. Works by writers who do not come within the 
viet definition of “progressive,” that is, at least Communist sympathizers, are 
rely printed; in the few exceptions to this rule a special article is appended 
ving a one-sided, in many cases even compromising account of the main 
aracteristics of the life and work of the person concerned. Almost all the 
aterial published is such that, either from its subject matter or its political or 
ecological trend, it can be put across to the Soviet reader as pro-Soviet or at least 
ti-Western and hence be used to “prove” that Communism has many talented 
‘otagonists abroad. 

Perhaps the biggest difference between Jnostrannaya literatura in 1957 and in 
rlier years was that far more literary works, either short stories or condensed 
»vels, were published than before. Although this enabled the editors to publish 
ore writers, the process of condensation sometimes reached almost ridiculous 
vels; thus, Erich Maria Remarque’s novel The Black Obelisk was reduced to 
) pages. 

Much attention was given to German writers, especially if they were “‘progres- 
ve” or appeared to be opposed to West Germany. Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel 
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The Brothers Lautensack was serialized in issues Nos. 1-3, Bertolt Brecht’s pla 
The Good Woman from Setzuan appeared in issue No. 2, Anna Segher’s play 7 
Return in No. 6, Ursula Riitt’s novel Man on Trial in No. 7, and ten short storic 
by Heinrich Bell in No. 5. English writers received less attention and only 
collection of short stories by Graham Greene and James Aldridge’s novel J Don / 
Want Him to Die, in issues Nos. 10 and 11 respectively, came from the pens «* 
English authors. Among the American writers included are Dexter Masters, wit 
his novel Accident (Nos. 4-6) and Arthur Miller, with his play View from 
Bridge (No. 4); France is represented by Armand Lanu’s novel Major Vatr. : 
(Nos. 8-10); Spain by Luis Landines’ novel The Children of Maxim Hudas (No . 
7-8) and Miguel Angel Asturias’ story Americanos Todos (No. 12). The Communi 
bloc was represented by the Romanian Petru Dumitriu, with his novel 7 
Stormy Petrel (Nos. 1-4), and the Hungarian Erne Urban, with his novel 7) 
Trap (Nos. 7-8). The whole of issue No. 9 was devoted to China and containe:| 
Siu Huai-chun’s We are Sowing Love, continued in issues Nos. 10 and 11. The: 
were also some poems from Albania and South America, in the first issi 
for 1957. 

The number of authors and countries represented is considerable. Howeve: 
when the works presented are examined thematically, the poverty of the subje« 
matter soon becomes obvious. Petru Dumitriu, Siu Huai-chun, and Erne Urba 
all write about the advantages of the kolkhoz system over private farming. The 
all follow closely the tenets of socialist realism, and the first two’s works a1 
virtually a reflection of novels with a similar theme that have appeared in th 
Soviet Union in past years. Urban’s work also contains a biased, and complete! 
inaccurate description of the Hungarian revolution of 1956, which is called 
counterrevolution and ascribed to imperialist agents, the dregs of Hungaria 
society, and so-called capitalist remnants. Opposed to them are the chairmen « 
the kolkhozes and the Soviet commanders, all sans peur et sans reproche. 

Many of the works deal with Fascism, World War II, and the postwar perioc 
Feuchtwanger’s novel The Brothers Lautensack gives a description of the psycholog\ 
of German society on the eve of Hitler’s seizure of power. Feuchtwanger is : 
writer of considerable experience and he is careful to draw Hitler, if not alway 
objectively, at least without any attempt at caricature. The portraits of th 
clairvoyant Oskar Lautensack and his brother are so vividly drawn that the 
strike the reader as perfectly natural. 

Much weaker from the artistic point of view are Armand Lanu’s Major Vatr 
and Anna Segher’s The Return. The former describes the process by which 
lieutenant in the French Army turns antimilitaristic under the influence of tl 
events he witnesses. Anna Seghers’ story is centered around the return of 
German soldier from captivity in the Soviet Union. Significantly enough, th 
hero goes first to East Germany and then to the Western sector of Berlin, 
place where life is described as intolerable and where the workers are forced t 
toil in the factories until they drop from sheer exhaustion. Naturally, th 
ex-soldier returns to East Germany; this, of course, reveals the story 
real meaning. 
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D. Masters’ Accident is based on an unfortunate occurrence which took place 
in American laboratory conducting experiments on splitting the atom. The 
ident is described in such a way that it could be interpreted as an attack on the 
ierican way of life in general and to prove that American employers place no 
ue on the lives of their employees. This, of course, is the way Soviet readers 
expected to see it. 
Arthur Miller’s play View from the Bridge is printed in full, probably because 
subject matter includes the illegal entry into the United States of cheap labor 
yplies from countries with a low standard of living and a serious unemployment 
iblem. L. Landines’ The Children of Maxim Hudas depicts life in Spanish 
al areas in extremely somber colors. The motivating force behind this life 
he law of the jungle, where the end always justifies the means. 
Ursula Riitt’s Man on Trial stands somewhat apart. The authoress is the wife 
| a high official in Bad Homburg. The novel, first published in Switzerland, 
kes use of the grotesque in a way somewhat reminiscent of Gogol. However, 
picture she painted of life in West Germany was extremely distorted. According 
the editors of /nostrannaya literatura, the book was confiscated and destroyed. 

e notoriety it received was one of the main reasons for its publication in the 

viet Union. 

The Near East is the setting of James Aldridge’s novel / Don’t Want Him to 

(received by the magazine in manuscript form), which describes life in Egypt 
| the growth of a national self-consciousness among the Arabs. The main 
haracter, a British Army captain, becomes convinced of the senselessness of the 
r being waged by the British in the Near East (the time is World War IT) and 
the approaching end of British colonialism in the area. The novel would 
ppear to the Soviet reader as anti-British. 
These novels form the nucleus of the 1957 issues of the magazine. There is 
iitle doubt that they were selected solely to substantiate the Soviets’ claim that 
the decadent, moribund West man’s inhumanity to man and a sense of 
impending doom are the predominant features. By implication, the reverse is 
rue in the Communist bloc countries. 

In 1956 and 1957, a number of Communist writers and literary critics both in 

USSR and the satellites, particularly Poland, were accused of forgetting the 
nciples of socialist realism. To remedy this situation the section dealing with 
rary criticism enlisted the aid of foreign writers to demonstrate the correctness 
the method of socialist realism, a theme which is found in almost all the issues 
* 1957. The most well-known foreign critic published is the French Communist 
iter Louis Aragon whose article “On Soviet Literature” was included in 
ue No. 3. Aragon tries to prove that socialist realism not only does not hamper 

development of the various literary genres but has also revived a number of 
cms long forgotten. 

Other writers in this section are V. Sytin with a report entitled “The Second 
mgress of the Writers of the New Korea” (No. 3); N. Stalsky, whose article 
’n the Responsibility of the Writer and Clarity of Outlook” (No. 3) is a defense 
socialist realism and a sharp criticism of those writers who have attacked it in 
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the name of ‘freedom of creation; the Icelandic writer Halldor Laxness w 
“Literary Problems in Our Time” (No. 1); the Soviet literary critic T. Motyle 
with her article “On Some Questions of Realism in Our Time”: (No. 5); a 
finally the Hungarian Gyorgy Mate, whose article “... Look forward, (. 
Forward” (No. 8) has a number of points of interest. Mate was chief editor 
the Budapest newspaper Erdekes Usag and, until the Hungarian revoluti 
secretary of the Hungarian writers’ organization. It is not known whether hx j 
still a member of the Hungarian Communist Party at present. His article, wh 
is anything but: objective, nevertheless unwittingly yields some interest 
information. First, there is an indirect admission that many talented Hungar 
writers left the country immediately after the revolution; second, it is clear t 
the shortage of writers has led to the rehabilitation of several old writers, 
cluding the talented Laszlo Nemet, who had long been unable to publish; : 
third, young writers are being sought from among the Communist youth. 

Issue No. 5 contained a selection of letters by Syrian writers on the strength: »- 
ing of the friendship existing between the Soviet Union, Egypt, and Syria. I: | 
stressed that, although none of the writers is Communist, they all desired clo « 
contact between the USSR and the countries of the Near East, particularly Sy: 
This attitude is “substantiated” by a report in issue No. 12 on an interhatio: 
meeting of young writers in Moscow, attended by both Egyptian and Syr 
. delegates. 

The last, briefest section in each issue is entitled “From Month to Month.” 
contains a chronicle of specially selected notes on art and culture in various pa 
of the world and frequently discusses motion pictures with an anti-Western bi 

E. E. Kovalenk 


Voprosy literatury 
Organ of the Union of Soviet Writers and the Gorky Institute of World Literature. 
Published in Moscow. Nos. 4 and 5, 1957, 6 and 7, 1958. 


One of the major themes of Soviet culture today is the struggle agai: 
revisionism and the concomitant attempts to preserve orthodox views. The v« 
extent of the antirevisionist campaign shows that the tendency to revise offic 
dogma has penetrated the most diverse circles of the Soviet intelligentsia. ‘J 
principles on which the battle of ideas against revisionism was to be waged w« 
formulated by chairman of the Union of Soviet Writers Aleksandr Surkov, w 
stated in a speech at the first plenary session of the editorial commission of | 
magazine Druzhba narodov in Moscow that 

this battle of ideas must be understood as a battle for each individual, for e: 

literary figure, a battle against those who hinder the consolidation of principles a 

against that restlessness in the consciousness of the erring literary personage wh | 

makes it difficult for him to correct his mistakes. One must be merciless with the | 
and we must patiently help persons who are not without hope to put an end 
their waverings.! 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 25, 1958. 
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Revisionistic tendencies have also penetrated the editorial staffs of many 
iet magazines, and many editors have been removed from their posts 
Khubov, the chief editor of Sovetskaya muzyka, for instance. It has become 
ost as easy to found new magazines as to find politically reliable replacements 
suspect editorial staff. . 

The decision to found Voprosy /iteratury was taken at the third plenary session 
he administration of the Union of Soviet Writers in May 1957, and the maga- 
: appeared for the first time in July of the same year. It was envisaged as a 
ilitant” organ designed primarily to combat revisionistic tendencies. A major 
ic was to be problems of Marxist and Soviet aesthetics. However, so-called 
rxist scientific aesthetics are still in an elementary state: In fact, for more 
n twenty years the Soviet press has been complaining that the subject has not 
%t up to date and that its very fundamentals have not been worked out in 
ficient detail. 

To clear the air, as it were, before embarking on its main task the new magazine 
voted a number of issues to a discussion of the essence of socialist realism. As 
ly as 1934, at the First Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers, socialist 
lism was made the obligatory method of writing. However, almost a quarter 
a century later, questions are still being asked on its content and how it can 
distinguished from other types of realism. Issue No. 4, for example, carried a 
ig article by V. Shcherbina entitled ““On Socialist Realism,” which maintained 
t its main distinguishing feature is the newness of its themes: 


It can be asserted without any exaggeration that the [contribution] of socialist 
realism is found primarily in the artistic revelation of the constantly growing... 


importance of the masses in social development and of the historical role of the 
ordinary people as the real masters of life (p. 13). 


Such a definition, however, is very much open to question. If Shcherbina is 
tht, Tolstoy’s War and Peace would come in the category of socialist realism. 
The study of Soviet Marxist aesthetics in the USSR is an extremely dangerous 
isiness. Whatever an author says, however much he maneuvers, he cannot avoid 
mmitting some sort of deviation. The subject is confused by its very nature, 
ntaining so many mutually exclusive and completely contradictory features that 
trying to build up a strictly logical system an author cannot avoid making 
rors. Shcherbina discovered this to her cost: On January 11, 1958, D. Eremin 
blished a review of Issue No. 4 of Voprosy /iteratury in Literaturnaya gazeta 
der the title ““Without a Clear Aim,” in which he wrote that 


the .. . fourth number of the magazine printed in the form of an article a report 
by V. Shcherbina “On Socialist Realism.”’ It contains many indisputable, well- 
known theoretical principles, but [her] own contribution to the theory of socialist 
realism cannot but call forth objections. [She] asserts, for example, that until very 
recently dogmatism and scholasticism were predominant in our literature, that 
questions of the theory of socialist realism were “artificially deflected from the 
body of art,” and consequently we did not in essence have any scientific theory of 
socialist realism. 





Eremin’s views were backed up by numerous other Soviet reviewers avd 
critics, who attacked the editors of Voprosy /iteratury for not ending the discussi:n 
of socialist realism with an article laying down general directives. The questio:\s 
posed were left unsolved. 


On January 15 and 16, 1958, a joint meeting of the secretariat of the administ: :- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Writers and the Learned Council of the Gor. y 
Institute of World Literature was held in Moscow.” The meeting discuss: d 
Voprosy literatury, and every speaker asserted that it had failed in its avow d 
purpose of acting as a “militant organ in the struggle against revisionism.” Ch f 
editor of the magazine A. Dementev admitted at the meeting that few or alm st 
no critical articles or other material on contemporary literature had been print. d 
by him, that “‘the magazine had by no means done its utmost to aid the Uni: 
of Soviet Writers in the struggle against revisionistic tendencies in literature a: d 
in the implementation of the decisions of the third plenary session of the : 
ministration of the Union of Soviet Writers,’ and that Khrushchev’s directiv s 
on the subject had made clear the shortcomings in the magazine’s work. 


In spite of the tone of repentance other speakers and critics found his wor. s 
too optimistic, for they considered that the magazine’s shortcomings lay much 
deeper than had appeared to its editor. Reviewing the numbers which hd 
appeared to date V. Druzin stated that 


the first number of Voprosy literatury published the magazine’s program. Let \:s 
see what was promised and what has been achieved. The magazine intended » 
publish articles [containing] problems on general questions of modern literatue 
and criticism. There have been very few such articles, and absolutely no rea! 
successful ones. Surveys of critical sections of other magazines were promise. 
There were no surveys. The editors intended to print articles devoted to Marx’ aid 
Engels’ views on art. There were no such articles. 


Druzin even went so far as to claim that the discussion of socialist realism held 
by the magazine had aided revisionism rather than helped defeat it. 


When his turn came to speak Surkov stated that during 1957 a fierce strugg ic 
had been conducted against revisionism, but that Voprosy /iteratury had contained 
only faint echoes of the general agitation. Surkov was certainly right about tlic 
faintness of the magazine’s response to the call to arms. The first issues were 
devoid of topical, disputed contemporary questions. The sort of problems 
discussed were “‘Bunin’s Prose,” by O. Mikhailov (Issue No. 5), “The Tragec'y 
of a Proud Mind,” by V. Turbin and I. Usok, a discussion of Lermontov s 
Masquerade (No. 4), “The Satirists I. Ilf and E. Petrov,” by Lidiya Gurovic) 
(No. 4), and “The Image of Man in Classical Greek Literature and the History «f 
Realism,” by V. Yarkho (No. 5). Revisionism and the ideological struggle we < 
not even mentioned. 


With issue No. 6, which was published after this meeting and appeare | 
extremely late,a noticeable change took place. This number opened with Khrus! 


2 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 28, 1958. 
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1ev’s speech “For a Close Bond Between Art and Literature and Human Living.” 
owever, much more important was the following issue, which contained a long 
 litorial entitled ““To New Successes in Soviet Literature, Criticism, and Literary 
S udies”; an article by I. Eventov entitled “D. Bedny: ‘On Land, On Freedom, 
n the Workers’ Lot’,” which presented Bedny, who had been held up to scorn 
Mayakovsky and Esenin, as perhaps the best poet of socialist realism; 
Aksenov’s “‘A. Blok: “The Twelve’,” to a considerable extent another effort to 

> ove that Blok had Communist inclinations ; and, most important, M. Kuznetsov’s 
“he Main Theme of the Present Times,” which laid down general directives. 


It is clear from Kuznetsov’s article that labor and enthusiasm for work, 
hich Shcherbina had described as new, basic themes of socialist realism, were 
fact trite, and that however much she endeavored to use them as the sole 
sisis for literary creation, they had long since been rejected by Soviet writers 
aid critics. However, Kuznetsov was not attacking the fact that writers are 
quired to depict man at work, but that in the depiction of the personality of 
e fictional hero work must be the very essence of his existence. This is because, 
om the Soviet Marxist standpoint, man is only the sum of his own specific 
onomic and social relations, which, in any given case, find their highest expres- 
m at work. Kuznetsov argued that such a one-sided interpretation of the 
iman personality cannot but lead to stereotyped character portrayal. He quoted 
a1 example from an article by L. Zhukovitsky in Novy mir, No.5, 1957, entitled 
“4 Generation’s Debt,” which condemned Party doggerel, which “first gives a 
ist of new seas and dams and then talks of the shining heights of Communism.” 
/hukovitsky argued that such types of verse did not reveal the real conditions 
‘! work in the country. Kuznetsov’s commentary is extremely interesting: 


We completely share the indignation of the author of the article on the subject 
of the appearance of untalented pieces in which the great and the glorious is described 
badly and boringly, but is it possible to accept the essentially mocking tone in which 
L. Zhukovitsky speaks of the lawful striving of poetry to portray the greatness of 
the Soviet people’s cause, the grandiose nature of the goals set? (No. 7, p. 160) 


Kuznetsov countered the efforts to relegate the theme of enthusiasm for one’s 
ork to a secondary role by reference to Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond 
etween Literature, Art, and Human Living,” in which the Party leader spoke of 
1e people’s need for literature, music, and paintings reflecting the pathos of 
ork, and which were comprehensible to the people.* 


In the Soviet Union enthusiasm for work means in practice working to the 
»int of exhaustion. Work is obligatory and state-directed; the workers have 
tle personal interest in their job. For this reason, Soviet literature has been set 
e task of constantly glorifying labor, of working up an air of enthusiasm which 
ie worker himself does not have. If work cannot provide satisfaction in itself, 
ie worker’s ideas and emotions must be brought to such a pitch that he can 
gard everything he does as an end in itself. As Kuznetsov put it: 


3 Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), pp. 11—29. 





During its 40 years’ development, Soviet literature has done much to give for 
to people’s achievements at work, to make the poetry of free labor the possessi: 
of all mankind. There is even more for it to do on this renowed path, since the frie 
worker of the land of socialism is forging ahead, going ever higher to the heigh 
of Communism (p. 161). 


After the editor had been taken to task so severely at the joint meeting, tl 
magazine took on the usual propagandistic character. Even a cursory examinatic 
of Eventov’s discussion of Demyan Bedny’s poem or Aksenov’s article on Bk 
shows that what is involved is not research but the “substantiation” of a defini 
prescribed propaganda task by the careful selection of those facts which appe 
to bear out the authors’ arguments. Kuznetsov’s directives too are based almo 
exclusively on Khrushchev’s speech; he did not discuss problems of research, b: | 
merely put forward concrete political and ideological demands. 

Thus, Party requirements have turned Voprosy /iteratury from its original ai 
of serving literary purposes into a propaganda organ of the Union of Sovi 
Writers. Any research that is undertaken in the future will not be to discov 
an objective truth, but to explain the past in accordance with the demands « 5 
the moment and to lay down future paths for the development of Soviet literatu: 

The first seven issues of the magazine have clearly shown the course taken | 
Soviet literature of late. Surkov was right when he characterized 1957 as a ye 
of fierce struggle in Soviet literature. Revisionism, which was advocating a 
objective approach to literary problems and socialist realism, was indeed route 
But the rout was not on the ideological plane, for the philosophical and litera: 
tenets condemned as revisionistic have not been overthrown. All the antirevisio: 
istic articles so far written by Soviet ideologists and critics—F. Konstantino\ 
“Against Contemporary Revisionism” in Pravda, February 5, 1958, for examplc 
are mere collections of slogans and abusive epithets. They contain few if any co: 
crete facts and philosophical arguments. In other words, revisionism has bec» 
banned, not defeated. The strength of Marxist, Soviet aesthetics and orthodo 
Soviet literary studies proved to be the same as that of Stalin’s ideology; nobox 
dared to oppose them. 

The editors and writers of WVoprosy literatury have been forced to give wa\, 
but the extent to which this can be termed a victory for the official line is a mow! 
point. They have not been converted, but have simply agreed to be silent «: 
pay lip service to the Party’s demands. There are grounds for believing that 
the first opportunity they will again endeavor to pursue their own course ai 
the struggle will be renewed. Present events on the Soviet literary scene canni! 
be termed a peace, only a truce. K. Andrianov 





A Juridical Dictionary 
Edited by P. I. Kupryavtsev. Second Edition. Two Volumes. 
Published by The State Publishing House for Juridical Literature, Moscow, 1956, 1,352 pp. 


The first edition of A Juridical Dictionary was published in 1953, but was quickly 

idered out of date by the numerous changes which took place in Soviet legis- 
ion and contained far too many omissions. To remedy the situation, a second 
ition was published in 1956 describing the position as of November 1, 1955; 
vas considerably more informative than the first and contained over 1,000 new 
ries. 

The dictionary is divided into 22 sections, as follows: (1) The theory of the 
te and the law, (2) public law, (3) administration, (4) finance, (5) civil law, 

the family, (7) labor, (8) the kolkhozes, (9) land, (10) civil procedural law, 
|) criminal law, (12) criminal procedural law, (13) the science of criminal law, 
+) forensic medicine, (15) forensic psychiatry, (16) courts, public prosecutors, 
tration, notaries, the legal profession, (17) the history of the Soviet state and 

viet law, (20) public international law, (21) private international law, and (22 
ral institutions and publications. 

The chief editors of the dictionary, well known in the Soviet legal world, were, 
addition to Kudryavtsev, N. G. Aleksandrov, S. N. Bratus, D. S. Karev, 
D. Kazantsev, S. F. Kozhevnikov, V. F. Kotok, and V. M. Chkhikvadze. The 
tal number of contributors comprised more than 300. 

It is easy to follow from the dictionary the main outlines of the Soviet legal 
stem. Particularly striking is the obvious class structure of the system. For 
imple, on the concept of legal relations it is obvious that the class and class 
erests are placed above all else: 

Legal relations are distinguished from other ideological relations by the fact that 
before being drawn up they pass through the will of the ruling class which has been 
elevated to a law (II, 198). 

Socialist legal relations are legal relations of a new, higher type, determined by 
socialist production relations and directed, in accordance with the will expressed in 
the norms of Soviet law of the working class and all the working masses, towards the 
formation, defense, strengthening, and development of the socialist base and its 
superstructure (II, 199). 

While this theme is being developed many attacks are made on the views on 
v generally held in the non-Communist countries. Thus, for instance, the 
chtsstaat concept is described as “unscientific,” and it is claimed that “theories 
\ the Rechtsstaat are directed [mostly] against the revolutionary movement of the 
tking class and, since the emergence of socialist states, against them”? (II, 196). 

Even more important in this respect are the entries devoted to the basic 
inciples of a democratic state. In them “bourgeois” democracy is sharply 
ticized and contrasted with socialist democracy. The principle of the division 
powers, bills of rights, trial by jury, parliamentarianism, and democracy in 
neral come in for particular attention. Thus, in the comments on the American 
l of Rights it is stated that “in the United States laws have been passed and are 
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in force, whose contents contradict the rights and freedoms written into the B. | 
of Rights (I, 63)”; of England it is stated that “the freedoms proclaimed in the 
Bill of Rights were first and foremost freedoms for the bourgeoisie, since t! ¢ 
workers in fact remained as before without rights” (I, 63). On the subject of t! < 
division of powers it is stated that in modern times the “theory of the division « f 
powers is widely used by apologists of the imperialist bourgeoisie for justifyir x 
the strengthening of the powers of the executive authorities, who are complete 
subject to the capitalist monopolies” (II, 305). On the other hand, of course, : 
the references in the dictionary to the “‘people’s democracies” acclaim the triump! 
of socialist justice, which is allegedly completely devoid of all traces of contr. - 
diction. 

The dictionary deals in some detail with a number of international agre: - 
ments drawn up since World War II, such as the Potsdam agreements of 194. , 
the Paris agreements of 1954, and the Warsaw Pact. This is of special interest 
the student of the Soviet interpretation of international pacts. 

Many of the dictionary’s entries provide material on the basis of which t!. 
enslavement of the Soviet peasants by the kolkhoz system, the subordinati: 
of the Soviet trade unions to the Communist state, and the process by which t! - 
nationality question was solved can be traced. 

The non-Communist reader will also be struck by the emissions in the wor!, 
which can hardly be termed fortuitous. In the definition of “punishment” n» 
mention is made of the promises not to inflict the agonizing punishments liste! 
in the Soviet Criminal Code of 1922. The cruel measures to which the Sovi 
government had resorted in its struggle against real, potential, or even imay 
inary enemies are passed over in silence; on the other hand, the whole pen:! 
system of countries outside the Communist bloc is described as monstrous: 
“The history of punishment in the exploiting states is [one] of cruelty, unfathon 
able depths of human suffering, the history of the suppression of the exploite« 
majority of the population” (I, 610—11). A veil of silence is also drawn over the 
punitive rights of the state security organs, such as the Special Section of th: 
MVD and the special departments of the krai and oblast organs of the OGPU or 
NKVD. But it is generally known that these organs were empowered to inflic’ 
extrajudicial punishment, which was officially limited to terms of exile but in 
fact included the death sentence. The very existence of these organs is on! 
briefly mentioned, in the entry ““Administrative Law”: 


An important place among the administrative and legal norms is occupied |! 
norms [which deal] with a relatively precise sanction, inasmuch as state organs ha\« 
been granted the right within limits set by law to determine themselves the sancti: 
[to be imposed] in specific cases, taking into consideration all the circumstanc 
under which the violation of the norm took place (I, 21). 

In spite of the masses of propaganda contained in it, A Juridical Dictiona 
contains a considerable amount of information of value to the student of t! 
Soviet system. It covers all spheres of Soviet jurisprudence and thereby reflec 
to a considerable extent the Soviet way of life. G. C. Guins 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1958 


| Report published of the conclusion of the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
Armenia. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s talk with 
editor of the foreign section of the London 
Times A. Macdonald. 

Report published of the opening in Moscow 
f Moscow Oblast Party conference. 

Report published of recent sixth session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR, held 
in Erevan. 

Nomination of candidates to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR begins. 

All-union conference on corn and potatoes 
ends in Moscow. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Egyptian agreement on 
cultural cooperation. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Korean pact on legal 
issistance in civil, family, and criminal matters 
and convention on dual nationality. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on irregu- 
larities in the running of the state lottery 
published. 

Communiqué on meeting of officials of the 
Soviet and Polish Ministries of Foreign 
\ffairs published. 

Report published on the withdrawal of 
41,000 Soviet troops from East Germany. 

Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the title 
Hero of the Soviet Union to marshals Grechko, 
Budenny, and Biryuzov published. 


Report published on the recent first annual 
meeting of the Soviet Association of Inter- 
national Law. 

Report published on the recent republic 
conference of Party raion committee secre- 
taries and raion executive committee chairmen 
of the Kazakh SSR. 

Report published of the conclusion of the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of Georgia. 

Press conference held in the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on the occasion of the dis- 
patch of Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower. 


All-union scientific conference on milk ends 
in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Czech government Siroky 
arrives in Moscow. 

Czech government delegation meets leading 
Soviet government officials. 


Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower on the question 
of top-level talks published. 

Soviet-Polish trade agreement for 1958—60 
and protocol on trade for 1958 signed in 
Moscow. 


Report published on recent Seventh Congress 
of the Communist Party of Moldavia, held in 
Kishinev. 

Report published on recent krai Party con- 
ference, held in Khabarovsk. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Karachi 
for home. 

Fourth session of the Soviet-Finnish com- 
mission for scientific cooperation ends in 
Helsinki. 

Ratification documents of Soviet-North 
Korean pact on legal assistance in civil, family, 
and criminal matters and consular convention 
on dual nationality exchanged in Moscow. 


Report published on feceat Twenty-second 
Congress of the Communist Party of Azerbaid- 
zhan, held in Baku. 

Soviet Ambassador to Nepal P. K. Pono- 
marenko arrives in Nepal. 

Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
M. A. Menshikov arrives in Washington. 


Report published on recent Tenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of Estonia, held in 
Tallinn. 


Soviet-Ceylonese trade and payments agree- 
ments signed in Moscow. 

Report published of organization of special 
committee of the secretariat of the administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Writers to prepare 
for Afro-Asian writers’ conference. 

Report published of foundation of “USSR- 
Italy” society. 

Khrushchev’s talk with chief editor of 
Die Welt Hans Zehrer and West German 
publisher Axel Springer published. 





Ratification documents of Soviet-East Ger- 
man trade, and shipping pact exchanged in 
Moscow. 

The Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR give reception in 
honor of leading members of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia. 


Open letter to electoral district commissions 
on the subject of the forthcoming elections to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. 

Report published on recent all-union con- 
ference of sovnarkhoz chairmen, held in the 
Party Central Committee. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception in honor 
of leading members of the Soviet intelligentsia 
published. 


East German government delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the East German Council of 
Ministers Fritz Selbmann arrives in Moscow. 

Registration of candidates for the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR begins. 
Ratification documents of Soviet-Egyptian 
agreement on cultural cooperation exchanged 
in Moscow. 

Report published on recent oblast Party con- 
ference, held in Tashkent. 

Fourth plenary session of the administration 
of the Union of Soviet Writers opens in Moscow. 


Group of representatives of the Air India 
International Corporation headed by the vice- 
chairman of the company arrives in Moscow. 

The Tenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania opens in Vilnyus. 


Report published on recent Minsk Oblast Party 
conference. 

Report published on the question of cultural 
liaison between the USSR and Great Britain. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Egyptian agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Group of Soviet journalists headed by deputy 
chief editor of Pravda G. P. Frantsev arrives in 
Poland. 

The Twentieth Congress of the Belorussian 
Komsomol ends in Minsk. 

Fourth plenary session of the administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Writers ends in 
Moscow. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by Central Committee secretary P. N. Pospelov 
arrives in Italy. 

Protocol on Soviet-Afghan trade for 1958 
signed in Kabul. 


60 


14 Leningrad Oblast Party conference opens 
Leningrad. r+ 

Soviet-Albanian trade agreement for 1 
signed in Tirana. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of 
USSR headed by chairman of the Council 
the Union P. P. Lobanov leaves Moscow 
India. 

Soviet trade union delegation headed 
chief of the labor protection section of the 
Union Central Council of Trade Uni 
1. K. Borodulenko leaves Moscow for Prag 

Soviet trade urion delegation headed 
deputy chairman of the All-Union Cen 
Council of Trade Unions L. N. Solovev lea 
Moscow for Helsinki. 

The Ambassador 
Moscow. 
The 
Moscow. 

Report published on recent Party con 
ences of the Moscow, Kiev, Carpathian, 
Transcaucasian military districts and of 
Northern Fleet. 


Lebanese arrives 


Albanian Ambassador arrives 


Report published on the formation of a Sov 
Hungarian Friendship Society. 

Soviet-Albanian trade agreement for 19 
and trade and navigation pact signed 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s talk with Macdonald publish 


Report published of signing in Moscow 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. 

Report published on recent Tenth Congr 
of the Communist Party of Lithuania, held 
Vilnyus. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassad 
V. Micunovic. 


All-union conference of cotton growers op: 
in Moscow. 

Report published by the Central Statisti 
Administration on the sharp decline in ¢ 
Soviet infant mortality rate. 

Address of the fourth plenary session of t 
administration of the Union of Soviet Writ: 
to the Party Central Committee published. 

Voroshilov’s reply to Hungarian journalis 
questions on Soviet-Hungarian relations | 
tween 1948 and 1958 published. 


Report published on recent all-union conf 
ence of Soviet societies for friendship a 
cultural liaison with foreign countries, held 
Moscow. 





Interview given by Commander in Chief of 
he Soviet forces in East Germany General 
M. V. Zakharov to an official of the German 
\DN news agency published. 

Report published by the Council of Ministers 
f the USSR on the results for the last quarter 
1957 of the socialist competition for in- 
reased livestock produce output. 

Khrushchev’s speech at all-union conference 
if cotton growers published. 

Plenary session of the Committee of Soviet 
Women held in Moscow. 

Press conference held in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the question of the creation of a 
Central European atom-free zone. 


rhe Tenth Congress of the Lithuanian Komso- 
nol opens in Vilnyus. 

The Eighteenth Congress of the Ukrainian 
Nomsomol opens in Kiev. 

Conference of leading agricultural workers 
f Kazakhstan opens in Alma-Ata. 

Soviet government statement on the question 
of the creation of a Central European atom-free 
sone published. 

Ratification documents of Soviet-Egyptian 
igreement on economic and technical coopera- 
tion exchanged in Cairo. 


Khrushchev receives correspondent of the 
Mexican newspaper Excelsior. 

Khrushchev receives Chinese Ambassador 
Liu Shiao. 

Report published on recent Leningrad Oblast 
Party conference. 

Soviet government statement on the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea and the unification of Korea 
published. 

Address of delegates of the all-union con- 
ference of societies for friendship and cultural 
liaison with foreign countries to the Party 
Central Committee published. 

Soviet Army delegation headed by General 
M. S. Malinin leaves Moscow for Poland. 

Soviet Army delegation headed by General 
B. V. Kurtsev leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Agreement on the transfer of Schénefeld 
iirfield from the Soviet armed forces to the 
East German government published. 

Soviet Ambassador to North Viet Nam 
L. I. Sokolov presents his credentials to Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Conference of leading agricultural workers 
of Moldavia ends in Kishinev. 


22 Soviet-East German agreement on student 


exchange signed in Berlin. 
Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 
Special meetings to mark the fortieth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Soviet Army 
and Navy held in all Soviet cities. 
Khrushchev’s speech on increased cotton 
production at the all-union conference of 
cotton growers on February 19 published. 


Report published of joint communiqué of 
Soviet youth organizations and American 
student travel organizations on exchange of 
Soviet and US youth delegations. 

Statement by the Soviet Committee for 
Solidarity with Asian Countries on events in 
Tunisia published. 

Speech by Soviet Minister of Defense R. Y. 
Malinovsky at special session of the Moscow 
Soviet to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Soviet Army and Navy 
published. 


The Lebanese Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Voroshilov. 

Report published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of Latvia, held in 
Riga. 

Report published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of Tambov Oblast. 


Report published on obligations of kolkhoz, 
sovkhoz, and MTS workers for increased 
cotton production in the Uzbek, Tadzhik, 
Turkmen, Azerbaidzhan, Kazakh, Kirgiz, and 
Armenian SSR’s. 

International seminar of trade union workers 
opens in Bucharest. 


Soviet-East German agreement on coopera- 
tion in the development of the German chemi- 
cal industry and the delivery to the USSR of 
chemical products signed in Moscow. 


Report published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of Novgorod 
Oblast. 


Address by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to all trade union members on 
the subject of the forthcoming elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. 

Address of the Central Committee of the 
Komsomol to all young voters on the subject 
of the forthcoming elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR published. 





Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation signed in Colombo. 


26 Report published on recent plenary session of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Reports published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of the Georgian 
SSR, the Udmurt ASSR, and Leningrad Oblast. 

Address of conference of leading agricultural 
workers of Kazakhstan to the Party Central 
Committee published. 

Agreement on direct London-Moscow air- 
line signed in Moscow. 

The Iranian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
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The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 


the USSR ratifies Soviet-Mongolian tr: 4 
agreement. 


Decree of the plenary session of the P.: 
Central Committee on Khrushchev’s spe 
on the development of the kolkhoz system 
the reorganization of the MTS published. 
Report published on plenary session of 
Party Central Committee held February 25 
Report published of the winding up of 
All-Union Society for Cultural Liaison w | 
Abroad (VOKS) and the formation of ‘| 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship « « 
Cultural Liaison with Foreign Countries. 





Changes and Appointments 


8 G. V. Perov appointed First Deputy Chairman 
of Gosplan of the USSR. 


20 G.N. Zarubin appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


21 G.M. Pushkin released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to East Germany in con- 
nection with his transfer to another position. 


M. G. Pervukhin released from his duties \s 
Chairman of the State Committee for Forei; . 
Economic Liaison of the Council of Minist 
of the USSR in connection with his appoir '- 
ment as Soviet Ambassador to East Germas ». 

S. A. Skachkov appointed Chairman of t ¢ 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Re.:- 
tions of the Council of Ministers of the USS. 


For composition of new Soviet government see pages 63—4. 


ERRATA 


In the article “The Development of Soviet Aviation” by Josep J. Barrrz in the December 195 
Bulletin, footnote 30, page 33 should read “‘Sovetsky patriot, September 18, 1957.” 


In the article “The Two Faces of the Soviet Armed Forces” by Nrxotar Garay in the Februa: 
1958 Bulletin, page 22, line 6 should read “an average of 750,000 per month.” 
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Composition of the New Soviet Government 


On April 1, 1958 Pravda published the composition of the new Soviet govern- 
mnt, as follows: 


Council of Ministers of the USSR 
Chairman 
KHRUSHCHBY, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOZLOV, Frol R. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
KUZMIN, Iosif I. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 


\ister of Foreign Trade of the USSR ' KABANOYV, Ivan G. 

linister of Internal Affairs of the USSR DUDOROYV, Nikolai P. 
Mnister of Higher Education of the USSR ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 

l'nister of Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation of the USSR ANTROPOYV, Petr Y. 

ister of Health of the USSR KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. 

ister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR GROMYKO, Andrei A. 
'.nister of Culture of the USSR MIKHAILOYV, Nikolai A. 

ister of the Merchant Marine of the USSR BAKAEBYV, Viktor G. 

1ister of Defense of the USSR MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. 

ister of Ways of Communication of the USSR BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 

ister of Communications of the USSR PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D. 

lister of Agriculture of the USSR MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 

ister of Medium Machine Building of the USSR SLAVSKY, Efim P. 

iister of Trade of the USSR PAVLOV, Dmitry V. 

1ister of Transportation Construction of the USSR KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. 

ister of Finance of the USSR ZVEREV, Arseny G. 

ister of the Chemical Industry of the USSR TIKHOMIROYV, Sergei M. 

1ister of Grain Products of the USSR KORNIETS, Leonid R. 

ister of Electric Power Stations of the USSR PAVLENKO, Aleksei S. 

\irman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) KUZMIN,, Iosif I. 

t Deputy Chairman of Gosplan (with Rank of Minister) PEROV, Georgy V. 


yuty Chairmen of Gosplan (with Rank of Minister) ZOTOYV, Vasily P. 
STROKIN, Nikolai I. 


KHRUNICHEYV, Mikhail V. 
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Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with Rank of Minister) .... 


Chairman of Soviet Control Commission 

Chairman of State Commission for Questions of Labor and Wages 

Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee 

Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology 
(with Rank of Minister) 

Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology 
(with Rank of Minister) 

Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics 
(with Rank of Minister) 

Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding 
(with Rank of Minister) 

Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs 


Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. . 


Chairman of Committee for State Security 
Chairman of Board of the State Bank 


Head of Central Statistical Administration 


KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
MAKSAREBV, Yury E. 


DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
RUDNEYV, Konstantin N. 
KALMYKOYV, Valery D. 


BUTOMA, Boris E. 
KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 
SKACHKOYV, Semen A. 
SEROYV, Ivan A. 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. 
STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics 


Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 
Latvian SSR 
Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 
Armenian SSR 
Turkmen SSR 
Estonian SSR 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. 
MIRZA-AKHMEDOYV, Mansur 
KUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A. 
DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D 
RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. 
SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
LACIS, Vilis T. 
DIKAMBABY, Kazy D. 


DODKHUDOEBEYV, Nazarsho. 


KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
KARAEV, Dzhuma D. 
MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 





The Instrrure also publishes the 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, 


monographs in the various language: 


and the free world. Scholars interested in th« 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 


a quarterly 


ind 


Union 





